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OFFICIAL SECTION 


FROM THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


From information given in the press we have learned of those grievous 
events which have taken place in Istambul on September 6 of this year, when 
many Orthodox churches were pillaged and destroyed, acts of violence oc- 
curred and the highly-honored hierarchs of the Ecumenical Church were 
wounded, and the offices of the Greek press devastated. 

The Russian Orthodox Church in our persons expresses profound sym- 
pathy to the Ecumenical Constantinopolitan Church and to the Greek people 
who had to endure these difficult trials. 

The Russian Church has always felt toward the Constantinopolitan 
Church, for centuries her former Mother, a feeling of deep, sincere love, a 
love which will never die. Wherefore the profundity of our sorrow, endured 
by us in regard to the acts which took place, can be understood. 


We place our hope on the mercy of God—He is our refuge and strength 
(Ps. 45:2)—that He will stretch forth His strong hand, will restrain those 
causing grief from further manifestations of violence and will assist our 
fraternal Church in the future to lead the Orthodox Greek people in the 
path of preservation of Holy Faith and her sanctuaries. 


Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia, Permanent 
members of the Sacred Synod: Nicholas, Metropolitan of Kru- 
titsk and Kolomna; John, Exarch of the Ukraine, Metropolitan 
of Kiev and Galicia; Gregory, Metropolitan of Leningrad and 
Novgorod. 

September 20, 1955 


TO THE EXARCHAL COUNCIL OF THE RUSSIAN 
ORTHODOX CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Desiring to familiarize the co-workers of the Exarchate with the life of 
the Mother Church, and to afford them an opportunity to venerate her holy 
places, with love we invite to come to the Soviet Union in the dates of the 
twenties of November or the first half of December, for a period of time 
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extending to three weeks, the first group, composed of the following: Arch- 
priest Joseph Dzvonchik, Archpriest Joseph Havriliak,, Archpriest Basil 
Krechik, Archpriest Feodor Kovalchuk, Archimandrite Dositheus, Priest 
David Abramtsov and Mister Urkow. We ask the Exarchal Council to ex- 
tend our sincere invitation to The Most Reverend Archbishop of Boston, 
Demetrius, Messers Chanas and Bezsmertny to take part in this trip. 


METROPOLITAN NICHOLAS 


Moscow, September 16, 1955 


UNOFFICIAL SECTION 
Metropolitan Nicholas 


THE STATUS OF THE RELIGION IN THE USSR 


The status of religion in the Soviet Union is defined by the decree of the 
Soviet government of January 23, 1918, on the freedom of conscience and 
separation of the Church from the state, and by the U.S.S.R. Constitution 
(Article 124). For the purpose of ensuring citizens real freedom of con- 
science, the Church in the U.S.S.R. is separated from the state, and school 
from the Church. 


All religious associations in the Soviet Union are equal under the law, 
before the state. The state guarantees religious associations full freedom of 
self-government, the only condition being that they do not violate the coun- 
try’s laws. The clergy and the believers enjoy all rights enjoyed by citizens 
and take an active part in the country’s political life, in the same way as all 
other citizens. Soviet legislation provides penalties for any infringement of 
the civil rights of believers. 


Forming a Congregation 


Any twenty or more citizens who are of age and profess the same faith 
and who want to join together for the satisfaction of their religious needs may 
form a congregation in the manner established by law. After registering with 
the appropriate state bodies, the congregation receives from the state for free 
use a House of Worship and the necessary articles of worship if there are 
such; or permission to rent or build an appropriate building for the purpose 
if none exists. Religious associations in the Soviet Union have the right to 
build, buy or rent ecclesiastical buildings (Churches, Houses of Worship, 
Mosques, Synagogues, etc.) and other buildings in which to house central or 
local church offices, monasteries, nunneries and religious schools, and to pro- 
vide housing for the clergy, etc. They may also obtain motor vehicles, set up 
factories for the production of articles used in worship—for instance, candle- 
making factories, icon-painting studios, workshops for making church plate, 
etc. 


Voluntary Offerings 
They may also issue periodicals and put out publications required for 
their activity (sacred or prayer books, calendars, etc.). They may establish 


ecclesiastical educational establishments to prepare trained clergy, and set up 
pension funds for aged clergymen. 
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The state provides no material aid to religious associations. They exist 
exclusively on the voluntary offerings of believers, received from the sale of 
candles, crosses, icons and other articles, and from fees paid the clergy for 
performing rites and other ceremonies. 

Contact with the Soviet government, with reference to questions which 
require its decision, is maintained through special agencies set up by the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.: The Council for the Affairs of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church; and The Council for Affairs of Religious Cults, for 


other religious associations in the U.S.S.R. 


It is the function of these councils to ensure to Soviet citizens the exercise 
of the freedom of conscience secured to them by the Constitution. The coun- 
cils in no way whatever interfere in the Church associations’ internal affairs, 
nor do they concern themselves with the canonical or dogmatic aspects of 
the associations’ activity. They consider and decide all questions submitted to 
them by the associations. 

Internal Life 


Turning now to the internal life of the Russian Orthodox Church at the 
present time, we note with satisfaction that our Church is fully carrying out 
its mission of salvation. It is preparing its members for Eternity through good 
deeds in their earthly life, and by bringing them up morally it serves its peo- 
ple. It blesses the labours of the people for the common good and it helps 
them in their labours within the limits of its ecclesiastical activities. And, in 
its work, our Church experiences no check and knows no interference in its 
internal life from the state. 

The external organisation of the Russian Orthodox Church also bears 
witness to the freedom and independence of church life from interference 
without. The highest power in it is invested in the General Council of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, which is convened whenever necessary and which 
includes all Bishops and representatives of the clergy and laity. 


Administration 

In the intervals between meetings of the council, the Russian Orthodox 
Church is governed by the Patriarch, who is assisted by the Holy Synod, 
which consists of six Eparchial Bishops, three of whom are permanent mem- 
bers of the Synod and the other three temporary. General Councils of the 
Bishops are called to decide on fundamental church questions. The Supreme 
Church Board, which has its headquarters in the Moscow Patriarchate, has 
the following divisions: Foreign Church Relations Department; Educational 
Committee; Publishing House; Pensions Committee; Management Board. 


It is the function of the Foreign Church Relations Department, which I 
head as a permanent member of the Synod and Deputy Patriarch, to maintain 
contact between the Russian Orthodox Church and its parishes, eparchies 
and exarchates abroad, also with all Regional Orthodox Churches and with 
many Non-Orthodox Christian societies. 


In recent years, our Church has re-established relations which had been 
broken by the war with the Autocephalic Orthodox Churches in other coun- 
tries. A graphic expression of this has been the many visits of church delega- 
tions to Moscow and return visits by His Holiness the Patriarch Alexis, his 
closest associates and a number of delegations sent by the Patriarchate. We 
hae been visited by delegations of non-Orthodox Churches: the Anglican, 
Armenian, Evangelical-Lutheran and other Churches. 
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Correspondence is maintained with many Christian societies in different 
countries, and the Antioch and Bulgarian Orthodox Churches maintain dele- 
gations in Moscow. 


The Educational Committee has charge of the higher and secondary re- 
ligious schools of the Russian Orthodox Church. These include two ecclesias- 
tical academies, one in Moscow and the other in Leningrad, and eight semi- 
naries, one each in Moscow, Leningrad, Saratov, Stavropol, Odessa, Kiev, 
Minsk and Lutsk. Moscow’s ecclesiastical schools have two hundred students 
on their rolls, and a large number of future priests and theological scholars 
are being trained in the other religious schools. 


Publishing House 


The Publishing House of the Moscow Patriarchate puts out the Holy 
Scriptures, an official monthly journal, volumes of sermons, prayer books, 
textbooks for the ecclesiastical schools, calendars, church service books, and 
so on. The Russian Orthodox Church also publishes church journals in Lvov, 


Paris, Budapest and New York. 


In the Soviet Union, the Russian Orthodox Church has about seventy 
eparchies within its jurisdiction, coinciding with the civil regions and autono- 
mous republics. At the head of each eparchy is a Bishop. The eparchy, in 
turn, is divided into circuits uniting groups of parishes, which are headed by 


the Church Deans. 


In all, there are approximately 20,000 churches and about 90 monasteries 
or nunneries in the Soviet Union. Among these are the famous Troitse- 
Sergiyeva, Kievo-Pecherskaya and Pskovo-Pechersky monasteries, and the 
Pokrovsky convent in Kiev. Monasteries in rural areas have plots of land 
which are cultivated by the monks on the same basis as agricultural artels. 
Monks and nuns also engaged in different trades. Monasteries or convents 
which have no plots of land live on the income from offerings, that is from 
church activity. On important holidays pilgrims go to these monasteries from 
every part of the country. 


Church Abroad 


There are also Russian Orthodox parishes, eparchies, missions and ex- 
archates in various countries under the jurisdiction of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. The North American exarchate includes the Russian Orthodox 
parishes on the territory of the United States of America, Canada and South 
America. The West European exarchate is made up of the Orthodox parishes 
in Britain, France, Germany and other European countries. A Mission of the 
Russian Orthodox Church has been functioning in the Holy Land in Palestine 
for over a century now. The mission’s headquarters are in Jerusalem. The 
Russian Orthodox Church also has an eparchy in Belgium and circuits in 
Germany, Hungary, Austria, Holland and other countries. This is the organi- 
sational structure of the Russian Orthodox Church, its composition and geo- 
graphical distribution. 


Like every other human society it has a tangible organization, but to fulfill 
its purpose and the way it carries on its activities it is not, nor does it want to 
be a state within a state, or an organization parallel to the state, as was the 
case in old Byzantium, nor a department of the state, such as it was before 
the revolution. 
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United Family 


All these kinds of relations to the state are far from the Orthodox 
Church, which is a united family of the Heavenly Father, which by its nature 
cannot be commensurate with the external legal nature of the state. In recent 
years, representatives of all Orthodox Churches throughout the world have 
visited the Soviet Union, as have more than once representatives of the Angli- 
can and other Churches. All of them have had every opportunity to observe 
the life and activity of religious organizations in the Soviet Union personally 
and directly. 


The Eastern Orthodox Patriarchs—those of Alexandria and Antioch, the 
representatives of Constantinople (Ecumenical) and Jerusalem patriarchs, the 
Archbishop of York and a number of other prominent members of the 
church hierarchy have commented favorably both verbally and in the press 
on the freedom of religion in the Soviet Union. 


See for Themselves 


Many of the non-church delegations who come to the Soviet Union from 
countries all over the world generally attend church services, or speak with 
heads of religious organizations, rank-and-file clergy and believers. The 
freedom of church life and activity in the Soviet Union warrants us in look- 
ing confidently to the future of our Orthodox Church and to hope for its 
further success and flourishing: Indeed, today it has people who believe in 
God, who believe with conviction, sincerely and consciously, which could not 
have been said of the ruling Church of the Russian empire. Then people were 
often regarded as believers who belonged to the Church formally, because 
it gave them a respectable status in civil life, as it was against the law not to 
profess a religion. Our Church has the freedom of its internal life guaran- 
teed by the government. It thanks God for everything it now possesses and 
goes confidently forward to its future. 


METROPOLITAN NICHOLAS OF 
KRUTITSK AND KOLOMNA 


v 


THE ASCENSION MONASTERY IN PARIS 


One hot and sunny June morning of 1952 I walked in Paris towards the 
French Benedictine Orthodox Priory of the Ascencion, 26 Rue d’Alleray, 
Paris XV. The sky was deep blue. Gardens, brilliantly green and full of 
magnificent fragrant flowers, reminded me somehow of early morning in the 
gardens of the Equatorial Brazil. Although it was barely 10 o’clock in the 
morning it was already hot and lazy. I did not visit Paris since before the 
war but the Ville Lumiere did not change much. It was as beautiful as ever: 
its magnificent boulevards and avenues, its parks and gardens, its Seine, its 
churches and palaces. I should say Paris is, on the whole, the most beautiful 
great capital in the world. It certainly looked so when I slowly walked from 
the palatial mansion at Bouleard d’Autenil where I stayed with my friends 
across Pasys, towards the fifteenth Arondissment of Paris. The latter Aron- 
dissment or district was twenty years ago much liked by the Russian emigres 
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who lived there in large numbers. In the twenties and thirties Paris was an 
acknowledged capital of the Russian emigration. According to the Dr. P. 
Kovalesky’s booklet—"“La Dispersion Russe a travers le Monde” (Par's, 1951) 
the number of Russian emigres in France in 1931 was 71,928 and 82,908 in 
1933 (p. 9). The latter figure was a record. In those years two Russian daily 
papers were published in Paris and any number of periodicals and books. The 
Bishops of three jurisdictions resided in Paris, there was flourishing the 
Theological Institute of St. Sergius, a People’s University, Russian Schools of 
all kinds, hospitals, various organizations, political parties, etc. I well remem- 
ber those days when many emigres still were young and dreamed of speedy 
return as victors and liberators to the old country. The eternal dream of 
every emigration was alive in them. 


Years passed by, however, but nothing happened. The old generation, 
cabinet ministers, ambassadors, generals, professors, industrialists, business- 
men of the old empire began to die out fast. People who left Russia middle- 
aged became elderly and the young middle-aged. A new generation, born in 














Photo taken on March 17, 1946, after ordination of Father Joseph Civel (now de- 
ceased) to the Sacred Priesthood. Left to right: Dom Georges-Benoit Lamothe, Dom 
Jean-Damascene Peterfalvi, Archbishop Vladimir, the late Father Joseph Civel, Arch- 
priest Nicholas Shakaroff, Dom Denis Chambault, Archimandrite of the Ascension 
Monastery. The children in the background are Orthodox scouts and guides. This photo- 
gtaps was taken in front of the rue Daru Cathedral when Abp. Vladimir was in the 
Russian Church. 
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France or educated there, appeared. A good many of them, particularly those 
who lived scattered in the provinces, knew Russian very little or not at all. 
A problem, similar to that in the United States or in South America, came 
into existence, the problem of the Orthodox speaking a Western language. 
During the last war 3,000 Russian emigres were mobilized. About 10 per cent 
of them were wounded or killed. Many became prisoners of war in Germany. 
During the same war a few Russian extremists joined the German Army and 
went to Russia hoping to take part in its “liberation” and in the creation of a 
non-Bolshevik Russian Government. Practically all these people disappeared 
in the German-occupied territories, being shot by the partisans. Some others 
cooperated with the Nazis in France and paid the price in due course. Quite 
a number took part in the French Resistance Movement where the Com- 
munists were very active. In 1945, according to P. Kovalevsky (p. 9) there 
were in France 45,000 emigres and 27,714 Russians naturalized in France, 
exclusive of those born in France. In 1946-47 between six and eight thousand 
emigres applied for Soviet citizenship while several thousands left for North 
and South America. In 1950 there were in France 75,000 people of Russian 
origin, of whom 35,000 were Russians naturalized or born in France, 30,000 
aging emigres, 10,000 Russians with Soviet and other passports. Besides, 
there were about 15,000 D.P.’s of Russian origin. Taking all in all, there 
were about 100,000 people of Russian origin in 1952 when I stayed in Paris. 
The total number of Orthodox in France—Russian, Greeks, Georgians, 
Ukrainians, Romanians, etc., was estimated in 1946 at 150,000 people, of 
whom half were French citizens of various origin. There were at the same 
time 137 Orthodox congregations of which 121 were Russian, ten Greek, 
three French, one Romanian, one Georgian and one Ukrainian (Unite Ortho- 
doxe, Paris, 1946, p. 8). 

The Russian relations with France are very old. They date from the XIth 
century when Princess Anne, daughter of Yaroslav the Wise, Grand Duke 
of Kiev, married Henry I, King of France. The Slavonic Gospel, brought by 
her to France, became one of the greatest French treasures. All the Kings of 
France pronounced their Coronation oath in Rheims Cathedral with their 
hand on this Gospel. The separation of the Western Church from Orthodoxy 
in 1054 and the Mongol domination in Russia in the XIIth and XIVth cen- 
turies interrupted the Russian-French relations. They were resumed only 
when the House of the Romanovs began its rule in Russia. Peter the Great 
personally visited France and was received by the boy-King Louis XV and 
his Regent, Duke of Orlean. The University of Paris presented the Russian 
Emperor a petition advocating the Union of the Russian Church and the 
Roman in the Gallican fashion. Paul I visited France while Tsesarevich. 
Already in the XVIIIth century, even in the time of the Great Revolution, 
Russian nobles began to visit France in large numbers. In 1814 Alexander I 
entered Paris as the victor of Napoleon and a Russian general became its 
Governor. Soon afterwards, a French emigre, Duke deRichelieu, who spent 
many years in Russia where he built Odessa and was Governor General of 
Southern Russia, was appointed Prime Minister of France. He rendered 
great services to his country but his heart remained in Russia and he wanted 
to return to the Crimea, but death stopped him. 

The officers of the Russian occupation forces in France learned much 
during their stay in that country. They realized how backward and unen- 
lightened Russia was compared with France after the Revolution. These off- 
cers on their return to Russia conceived a deep hatred of Russian serfdom, 
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bureaucracy, ignorance and even Imperial autocracy. They wanted to make 
Russia a constitutional Monarchy or even a Republic. The result was the 
Decembrist mutiny in St. Petersburg in 1825. Since then Paris became for a 
long time a Mecca for Russian revolutionaries continuing, nevertheless, to 
attract Russian aristocrats, plutocrats, scholars and students in ever greater 
numbers. Among the famous Russians who lived in Paris in the XIXth cen- 
tury were Chadaev, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Gertsen, Bagunin, Mechnikov and 
others. Most of the Paris Russians of those days were unbelievers, or at least, 
indifferent to Orthodoxy. There was also a small but very influential and 
brilliant circle of Russian Catholics headed by the celebrated Madame Sve- 
chin (1782-1854). Two Russian Jesuits of that period, Prince Ivan Gagarin 
and Father Ivan Martynov, founded the celebrated Paris Slavonic Library. 
The Russian Embassy possessed a chapel, but that was all. 


In 1861 the Embassy Chaplain, Archpriest Joseph Vassiliev, built the 
well-known Russian church at Rue Daru, one of the sights of Paris. Alexan- 
der II, Alexander III and Nicholas II attended this church while in Paris. 
Father Vladimir Guettee (1816-92) was received into the Orthodox Church, 
thanks to the efforts of Father Vassiliev. Father Guettee was a French Roman 
Catholic priest, author of the learned work, “L’Histoire de l’Eglise” and 
“L’Histoire de l’Eglise de France.” His long studies led him to embrace 
Orthodoxy. Father Guettee was the first French Orthodox of modern times. 
With more and more Russians visiting in France or residing there in the end 
of the XIXth century several fine churches were built in many parts of 
France, in Nice, Cannes, Menton, Biarritz, Pau, Contrexeville, etc. 


Besides the Russians, and long before them, the Greeks possessed their 
churches in France, particularly in Marseille and Corsica. The Greek relations 
with France are, of course, much older than is the case with the Russians. 
Marseille itself was a Greek colony founded long before Christ. St. Ireneus, 
of Lyons, one of the earliest Fathers, was Greek-speaking as were many other 
early Christians in France. The first Frankish Kings used titles conferred 
upon them by the Emperors in Constantinople and were—in theory—their 
delegates. The Greek-French relations, friendly or otherwise, were very close 
in the Middle Ages. Some Byzantine Emporers actually visitd France. After 
the Turkish conquest of Constantinople in 1453 the Franco-Greek relations 
became rather casual, but they never were broken off, reviving again with the 
independence of Greece. In the XIXth century France was a model to Greek 
society and its language the sign of culture and progress. 


Till 1920 the Orthodox population of France, Russian or Greek was small 
and fluid. People came and went. In 1920 the first Russian emigres came to 
France. In contrast to the former Russian residents in France the newcomers 
were very devout. Tragic experiences of the First World War, Civil War and 
Bolshevik Revolution turned many people to God. The existing Russian 
churches in France couldn’t accommodate all the newcomers. It was impera- 
tive to construct new churches all over France. This was done. Most of the 
new churches were merely reconditioned huts, barraks, garages, etc. The 
emigres were too poor to build new churches. In 1925 the Orthodox Theologi- 
cal Institute of St. Sergius was founded by the late Metropolitan Eulogius 
to provide well-educated clergy for the Russian diaspora. Among the great 
scholars and thinkers who lectured there, could be mentioned Father Sergius 
Bulgakov, Father George Florovsky, Nicholas Berdyaev, C. Mochulsky, Arch- 
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priest V. Zenkovsky, Bishop Cassian Bezobrazov and others. From the foun- 
dation well over one hundred priests were ordained from the Institute. Out 
of 104 priests forty-three became monks. Of these priests, sixty remained to 
work in France, seven have gone to Poland, five to the Soviet Union, four to 
Germany, etc. Since 1950, a number of priests, working in France, have left 
for America. In 1950, the silver jubilee year of the Institute, it had twenty- 
seven students of various nationalities. Metropolitan Eulogius did much 
indeed for Orthodoxy in France, but he failed to establish any monastery 
worth mentioning either for men or for women. He described his attempts 
with many regrets in his autobiography, “Put Moei Zhizni” (Y. M. C. A. 
Press, 1947). 


Much harm was done to Orthodoxy in France by dissensions among the 
Russians. In 1926 Metropolitan Eulogius and the Russian Synod Abroad 
separated and the period of the parallel parishes began. A few years later, 
when Metropolitan Eulogius, dismissed by the late Patriarch Sergius, went 
with the majority of his followers into the jurisdiction of the Oecumenical 
Patriarch, a minority remained loyal to the Patriarch of Moscow. In this way 
the Russians were divided into three jurisdictions. When the Russian Patri- 
archate was reestablished and war was over, it seemed for a while that divi- 
sions might cease. In September, 1945, Metropolitan Nicholas of Krutitsi 
came to Paris from Moscow and the clergy of all three groups celebrated 
with him in the Paris Cathedral. Metropolitan Eulogius, appointed the Mos- 
cow Exarch in Western Europe, however. died soon after and the new Mos- 
cow Exarch, Metropolitan Serafim Lukyanov, former head of the clergy 
under the Russian Episcopal Synod Abroad, failed to perpetuate the achieved 
reconciliation. Many parishes wanted to remain under supervision of Con- 
stantinople, which appointed Metropolitan Vladimir Tikhonitsky its Exarch 
for Russian congregations in Western Europe. Many other parishes, formerly 
under the Russian Episcopal Synod Abroad, also rejected their own Metro- 
politan when he submitted to Moscow. Three jurisdictions again reasserted 
themselves with no benefit to Orthodoxy in France as a whole. 


Meditating over the recent history of Orthodoxy in France I came to Rue 
Lecourbe, where I lived for five months in 1933, and soon found Rue d’Al- 
leray and the Monastery. The street was rather a working class street and the 
Priory was an ordinary, quite inconspicuouse house. I rang the bell. After 
an interval, the door opened and a short monk dressed in the black Benedic- 
tine cassock and scapular stood before me. I introduced myself. The monk 
smiled—“Come in,” he said. “I expected you.” We passed through a rather 
broad and well lit passage on the walls of which I noticed religious pictures 
and portraits of various bishops and monks. In the study of the Superior of 
the Monastery, Dom Denis Chambault, I had a long talk with him. His 
Monastery was the only one of the Western rite in the entire Orthodox 
Church. Its history is remarkable. 


The first attempt to establish the Western rite in the Russian Church dates 
from 1867 when the Russian Synod received a petition from 122 Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics led by Dr. Joseph Overbeck, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, asking the Synod to receive them into the Russian Church, but with 
permission to use the Western rite. The Synod accepted the petition and 
appointed a special commission to study the matter. In 1869 Dr. Overbeck 
came to Russia in person and was well received. The Russian Synod had 
nothing against the use of the Western rite in the Orthodox Church, but it 
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would not allow such a rite without the consent of the Oecumenical Patriarch 
which was not forthcoming. Dr. Overbeck, although much disappointed, 
continued to preach Orthodoxy in the West. He published for several years 
“The Orthodox Catholic Review” in London as well as treatises of the great 
Orthodox theologians, St. Damascene, Metropolitan Peter Mohila of Kiev, 
etc. Another attempt to introduce the Western rite in Orthodoxy was made 
in 1904 in the United States when the late Patriarch Tikhon was Bishop in 
America. It also came to nothing. The Western rite was introduced—at last— 
into the Orthodox Church in Poland in 1926 where a few Old Catholic priests 
were received with their flock with permission to keep their rite. The Very 
Reverend Archpriest Andrew Gusho was the administrator of these congrega- 
tions. There were six parishes with five priests. The Polish Orthodox of West- 
ern rite survived the terrible years of the Nazi occupation. Many of them 
perished during those years, but one parish, the largest, survived and is now 
a living monument of Western rite Orthodoxy in Poland. The second attempt 
aimed not only to introduce the Western rite into the Orthodox Church but 
to found an Orthodox Benedictine Monastery was made in France. This 
attempt has every prospect to survive. 


A French Roman Catholic, Charles Winnaert, after graduating from the 
Seminary in Lille as well as from the Faculty of Theology in the same city 
was ordained priest in 1905 and appointed Reader in Philosophy in Lille. 
Roman Catholicism did not satisfy him and in 1918 he left the Roman Catho- 
lic Church for a long and sorrowful spiritual pilgrimage. In the end he 
formed of like-minded people a small congregation more or less on the Old 
Catholic lines. In 1936 Father Winnaert applied to Metropolitan Sergius in 
Moscow for his reception into the Orthodox Church. This was granted. On 
December 2, 1936, the late Metropolitan Eleutherius of Lithuania received 
Father Winnaert into the Orthodox Church and made him Archimandrite. 
On February 2, 1937, the entire congregation of Father Winnaert was re- 
ceived. In this way the first Orthodox parish of Western rite, entirely formed 
of French people, was created. 


On March 5, 1937, the Archimandrite Ireneus Winnaert died and Father 
Dionisius (Denis) Chambault who was his cooperator, succeeded him. The 
son of a French free-thinking father and of an English Protestant mother, 
Father Denis was brought up in England and speaks first class English. He 
considered at one time to become a clergyman, but fate made him a jour- 
nalist and a correspondent of a great London paper in Paris. Meeting Father 
Winnaert he was attracted to him and became his collaborator. 


In January, 1937, M. Lucien Chambault became Father Denis and was 
ordained priest by the late Archbishop Eleutherius of Lithuania. The war 
years were very difficult for a small congregation which acknowledged its 
dependence on the Patriarchate of Moscow. In 1945, when wer was over the 
Western rite monks together with the Russian rite monks formed the Monas- 
tic Community of St. Dionisius and St. Serafim. The Western monks adopted 
the Rule of St. Benedict and the Monastery of the Ascension as their centre. 
In 1944 the Western rite Orthodox opened their own Theological Institute 
of St. Denis. They had 32 students at the first year, mostly French. Teaching 
was in French. Archpriest Evgraph Kovalevsky was the head of the new 
Institute. In the end, however, he and the monks of the Priory separated 
and Father Kovalevsky joined another jurisdiction. Father Kovalevsky was 
never a member of the monastic community. 
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.Dom Denis Chambault, who has also the rank of the Archimandrite, is a 
very attractive, wise and spiritual man. He showed me the chapel of the 
Monastery which is small but nice. It is entirely Western in its appearance. 
They have there a fine ikon from Moscow which the Superior visited in 1948. 
The monastic chapel is used also as the parish church for the Western rite 
congregation. The latter is about 100 people strong and is entirely French. 
The services are Western and they are in French. Communion is under two 
kinds. The Filioque is omitted from the Creed and the Epiclesis is introduced. 
There were five professed members of the Community during my visit. Since 
then some new people were professed and ordained. Because of the shortage 
of priests the monks are obliged to be absent for long periods visiting various 
parts of France to celebrate the Liturgy in French in the both rites. They are 
biritualists although not inside their Monastery. The new Orthodox genera- 
tion, born in France, is largely French-speaking and French in outlook. The 
Liturgy in French is already common in France and will be more and more 
so. The Paris Benedictines do their best to keep this new generation in the 
fold. Their Monastery is the most unusual Orthodox Monastery in the 
World. They revived nobly and courageously the ancient tradition. After all, 
St. Benedict (480-543) was an Orthodox saint, whose feast is observed in the 
Orthodox Calendar on March 14. 


Benedictine Monasteries existed in the Byzantine Empire and in the 
Slavonic lands. They existed on Mount Athos till well into the XIIIth cen- 
tury and their Abbots took part in the meeting of the General Chapter of 
Mount Athos as their Latin signatures testify. Indeed St. Athanasius, legis- 
lator of Mount Athos, was indubitably influenced by the Rule of St. Benedict 
when he wrote his own Rule. St. Anthony of Kiev, founder of monastic life 
in Russia, was trained at Mount Athos. St. Nilus of Sora and Staretz Paisius 
Velichkovsky, who so much influenced the monastic revival in Russia in the 
XVIth and XIXth century, both lived for a while at Mount Athos and were 
mightily influenced by it. During our long talk, Father Denis described to 
me the work of the monks in Paris—they have other residences elsewhere, 
even abroad, for instance in the British Channel Islands, Holland, etc. 


Besides the Benedictine Monastery in Paris there is now a large Russian 
convent near Paris which came from Yugoslavia and originally from Russia. 
The nuns live in great poverty, but do not complain. They depend on the 
Russian Episcopal Synod Abroad. There are quite a few Orthodox monks in 
France, but the shortage of priests forces all to be either parish priests or 
chaplains to various institutions and forego the regular monastic life. Some 
of these monks are very remarkable, true contemplatives and spiritual direc- 
tors, for instance, Father Sophronius (Sakharov), for many years a confessor 
and thence a solitary on Mount Athos, author of the fine book, “Staretz 
Siluan,” and many remarkable articles in “The Vestnik” in Russian and 
French published from the Benedictine Monastery at 26 Rue d’Alleray, Paris 
15, France. 


The young Orthodox generation in France is full of fervor. About one 
year ago they created their own Youth organization called “Syndesmos” or 
Link. All Orthodox, regardless of their race, nationality or jurisdiction, are 
received into the organization which is very active. In France, “Syndesmos” 
organizes the celebration of the Holy Liturgy in French, lectures and meet- 
ings. They publish a periodical in French in 1,000 copies and even plan a 
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collective pilgrimage to Greece in the near future. From France, “Syndes- 
mos” organized similar associations in France and England, while the Ortho- 
dox Youth in Finland adhere to it. There are hopes that “Syndesmos” will 
become a unified Orthodox Youth Federation in Europe. In due course it is 
quite possible and very much desirable that “Syndesmos” and the American 
Orthodox Youth Associations will confederate into the World Orthodox 
Youth Federation. The Orthodox in France do not suffer much from the 
proselytism of other bodies. Protestanism in France is a very small minority, 
much less than one million, while Roman Catholicism leads a desperate fight 
with mass-apostasy. There are eight million un-baptized people in France. 
Barely twenty per cent go to church regularly, probably ten per cent only, 
hardly any among the workers. The danger for the Orthodox in France is in- 
differentism. The best medicine is fervent faith as lived in monasteries. 


DR. SERGE BOLSHAKOFF 


(Reprinted with special permission from The Russian Orthodox Journal.) 


Vv 


THE ORIGINS OF THE ORTHODOX BENEDICTINE 
COMMUNITY IN PARIS 


In 1936, the late Patriarch Sergius of saintly memory, then Locum Tenens 
in Moscow, sent Metropolitan Eletherius of Vilno and Lithuania, Exarch of 
the Russian Church in Western Europe, a decree admitting Msgr. Winnaert 
and his community into the Holy Orthodox Church. This action did not 
only mean the acceptance into the Russian Church of an archimandrite, a 
few priests and laymen residing in Western Europe, who were authorized to 
keep their own rites and calendar, but it also meant the revival of a tradition, 
interrupted since a thousand years. The Orthodox dogma and doctrine were 
to be expressed and fulfilled in the entirety of religious life (liturgical and 
of the family), within the pattern of Western traditions, while preserving 
the treasures of the Latin genius. This principle was to be maintained in all 
domains. 


Paragraph eight of the Decree stipulated that: 

“In the services, and, in general, in the outward manifestations of 
the cult, the Western rites may be preserved. However, the texts of the 
services will have to be gradually expurgated of all expressions and 
thoughts not in accordance with Orthodoxy.” 


The Patriarch was evidently considering the possibility of further de- 
velopment, going beyond the scope of Msgr. Winnaert’s community. The 
terms of the Decree, which embraced all manifestations of the life of the 
Church, had not only foreseen all aspects of parish and liturgical life, as 
was the case when the group joined the Church; it would eventually also be 
applied to monastic life. 


The moment the Decree came into force, Msgr. Winnaert donned the 
monastic habit, taking the name of Ireneus, and was forthwith elevated to 
the dignity of archimandrite. Metropolitan Eletheurius in person handed 
him the insignia of his rank, i.e., the Western ornaments of prelate or abbot 
with a mitre. 
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Very soon thereafter, in May, 1937, Msgr. Winnaert was recalled by the 
Lord. His small community, which had but recently been admitted to the 
Orthodox Church, started its progressive adaptation, faithfully following 
the instructions of the Decree. Its main aim was to continue parish life and 
to insure the liturgical and sacramental life of the faithful who formed the 
parish of the Ascension, at that time the only parish of Western Orthodox 
Christians. 


Then came the war and the long years of gloom, during which no one 
could even dream of expansion. However, and possibly owing to this delay 
in action, the opportunity had come for meditation and profound work. Thus 
it was that, as rector of the Parish of the Ascension, and as the only priest 
who remained in Paris, I came into closer contact with the saintly Archiman- 
drite Athanasius, rector of the Parish of the Three Doctors, with whom I 
had been acquainted since our admission to the Church. With him I studied 
monastic life and came to the comprehension of its primary role in the Ortho- 
dox Church, realizing to what extent it actually was its basis and its very 
soul. Under this influence I decided to join his community, consisting of one 
of his priests, Father Seraphim, and of a novice, Brother John. 

Thus started our life in common, when it was given to me to comprehend 
the great value of asceticism. Together with Brother John, who had joined 
our Western Church while remaining under the guidance of Father Athana- 
sius, we started studying the monastic problem and the possibility of adapting 
monastic life to the Decree, and of integrating it into our Orthodox Church 


of the West. 


St. Basil is the father of monachism in the East, while St. Benedict is the 
patriarch of Western monks; he established his own Rule, founded on that 
of St. Basil. It therefore seemed that the most natural thing for us to do, 
would be to adopt the very foundation of Western monachism such as it had 
existed for centuries long before the schism. Our main concern was to follow 
as closely as possible the Rule of St. Benedict and the Monastic Services, 
while eliminating from the latter all that had been added since 1054; thus 
we were to set up—in a manner no doubt still imperfect, but at least practical 
—a life in common with services recited daily in choir. 


In December, 1943, before we had actually achieved anything, Msgr. 
Athanasius died. Thus it was that we were left to accomplish our task, de- 
prived of that indispensible guidance. However, with his example and teach- 
ing vivid in our memory, we were soon engaged in drawing up the texts of 
monastic services. Brother John dedicated himself most particularly to this 
task. With the support and advice of Roman Catholic Benedictines, we com- 
pleted the translation and adaptation in French of the services of Matins, 
Vigil, Lauds, Sexts, Nones, Vespers and Compline, which could thereafter be 
recited daily. 


Firmly convinced of the necessity of monastic life, and of its importance 
for the life of the entire Church, and responding at the same time to a deep 
wish which I felt for years, I realized that the time had come for me to make 
my profession. As I was a secular Western Orthodox priest, while all my 
superiors were monk-priests of the Oriental Rite, I felt an obligation to be 
professed in the Oriental Rite. The Slavonic ritual was therefore translated 
into French, and on Sunday, March 5, 1944,, Sunday of the Triumph of 
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Orthodoxy and Anniversary of Msgr. Winnaert’s death, I took the monastic 
vows in my parish of the Asecnsion, with the Reverend Father Seraphim, then 
rector of the Parish of the Three Doctors, officiating. 


Benefitting by the rights conferred on me by the Decree, which allowed 
a free choice of either the Western or Eastern vestments and ornaments, I 
thenceforth adopted the Western monastic habit, as prescribed by St. Bene- 
dict’s Rule: the cassock, the scapular comprising the hood, and the cowl to 
be worn in choir. 


At about the same time we definitely established the ritual for reception, 
enabling me to receive the monastic vows of monks in the Western Rite and 
according to the Rule of St. Benedict. This proved a laborious task and 
needed much research as we were determined to let nothing disfigure the 
ritual; we sought to establish a text in strict conformance to the Holy Rule, 
eliminating all that had been added in the course of centuries, since the 
schism. We had recourse to the advice of scholarly Benedictines of the 
Roman Church and were under the control of a commission, appointed by the 
authorities of the Russian Orthodox Church. The final establishment of this 
ritual enabled me in the course of one year to accept the monastic vows of 
two of our brothers, the novice John Peterfalvi, who became Father John 
Damascene, and Brother George Lamothe, assistant of our parish for the last 
ten years, who became Father George-Benedict. We thus formed the nucleus 
of a community and could proceed with the daily recitation in choir of ser- 
vices comprising the reading of the Holy Rule. From the very beginning we 
had been joined by an old friend, Mr. Civel, who, since February, 1946, has 
become a secular priest, assuming the name of Reverend Father Joseph. 


Thanks to Msgr. Athanasius we had been afforded the possibility of re- 
siding under one roof and of organizing our monastic life. We have also 
benefitted by the aid and support of the Reverend Father Seraphim who, since 
the very start, shares our life in the rue d’Allray, and by that of the Rev- 
erend Father Serge Shevich, who joins us every week, when our Chapter con- 
venes for the examination of various monastic questions. 


Our house and our community have been placed under the patronage 
of St. Denis, first Bishop of Paris, and of St. Seraphim of Sarov, thereby 
uniting Western and Eastern Orthodoxy. Since Patriarch Alexis elevated me 
to the dignity of Prior last August, we have been able to promote the com- 
munity to the rank of a Priory. 


Our greatest wish would, of course, be to deepen our monastic life, but 
we have our parish duties to perform, and the Reverend Father John has also 
been obliged to take up the arduous task of heading the Scouts. We are 
nevertheless firmly determined to pursue the difficult course we have under- 
taken, relying on our perseverance and also on the help of two new brother- 
novices, whose intention is to join us very soon. 


We have no ambition whatsoever as regards the future, which belongs to 
God alone. We trust, however, that inasmuch as we shall remain faithful 
to the Holy Orthodox Church and prove obedient sons to our Father, St. 
Benedict, we shall succeed in accomplishing a task useful to our fellow 
brothers and thereby to collaborate with God, so that His reign may come. 


DOM DENIS CHAMBAULT, O.S.B. 
Priory of St. Denis—St. Seraphim 
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SERIES OF BISHOPS OF THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Bishops in the first group below are listed in the order that they governed the 
American Church. The first four Bishops, however, were actually Vicar Bishops of the 
Irkutsk or Kamchatka Diocese. Bishop Joasaph, as it will be noted, never actually gov- 
erned as Bishop in America since he did not arrive here after his consecration. He had 
been head of the Missionary District as Archimandrite before his consecration. Bishop 
John was actually the first Bishop of the Church in America as an independent Diocese.* 
The Bishops in the second group, who headed Vicariates within the American Diocese 
or who were Auxiliary Bisops, are listed in the order they were consecrated or received 
a post within the Diocese. Thus some of these Vicar Bishops may have been consecrated 
before others, may even have attained positions of importance before or later in other 
schismatical bodies, but in the present list they are placed in the order that they came 
into the canonical Diocese. 


On May 4, 1793, Empress Katherine II of Russia gave her ‘“Povelenie” to the Holy 
Governing Synod to establish an Orthodox Mission in America. The first missioners of 
the Missionary District arrived in Alaska September 24, 1794. The District depended 
upon the Diocese of Irkutsk for its episcopal guidance. In 1799 a Bishop was conse- 
crated for the Missio nfield in accordance with the Decree of the Synod of July 19, 1796 
establishing the Vicariate of Kodiak. The Kodiak episcopal cathedra was closed by the 
Synod in 1811. In 1840 the Missionary District was incorporated into the extensive Dio- 
cese of Kamchatka. Until 1858 the cathedra of Kamchatka Diocese was located in New 
Archangel (Sitka), Alaska. In that year the cathedra of the large Kamchatka Diocese was 
moved to Siberia and on January 6, 1858, the American part of that Diocese was 
erected into a Vicariate of the Kamchatka Diocese with its cathedra at New Arch- 
angel (Sitka), Alaska. The Vicariate was transformed into the independent Diocese of 
the Aleutian Islands and Alaska, June 10, 1870, and its Bishop was no longer merely a 
Vicar but a Diocesan Bishop. After Bishop John (Mitropolsky) left America in 1876, 
the American Diocese was temporarily governed from St. Petersburg (by an Ukase of 
the Holy Synod dated May 27, 1877) until Bishop Nestor was appointed in 1879. This 
Ukase indicates that the American Diocese was considered too important to subject to 
the rule of the nearest Siberian Diocese. 


With the expansion of the Church in the Eastern States, the Diocese was erected into 
the Diocese of the Aleutian Islands and North America, February 9, 1900. On Novem- 
ber 29, 1903, the Vicariate of Alaska was created within the Diocese and, shortly after, 
on February 1, 1904, a second Vicariate of Brooklyn for Syro-Arabs was created. With 
the elevation of Bishop Tikhon to Archbishop (May 6, 1905), the Diocese was trans- 
formed into an Archdiocese(Arkhiepiskopia). Since that date the Ruling Bishops have 
always held the title Archbishop. Certain of the primates of the Archdiocese have had 
the title Metropolitan conferred upon them ad personam. 

*Independent in the sense that it is not a sub-division of another Diocese and not subject to any 
other Diocese but to the Church as a whole and to the Supreme Church Authority. 

Until the time of the Regional Sobor of the Russian Church (1917-18) which re- 
established the Patriarchate, the American Diocese was an integral part of the Russian 
Orthodox Church under the supreme direction of the Most Holy Governing Synod. It 
received its Bishops or Archbishops from the Synod and received by appointment or 
consecrated Vicar Bishops with the Synod’s approval. After the Regional Sobor the 
American Archdiocese (which participated in the proceedings of that Sobor on an equal 
footing with the other Dioceses of the Church) became part of the Moscow Patriarchate 
and is still in its jurisdiction at the present time. 


In 1933 all the various Dioceses and Vicariates in the Americas (North and South 
and their territories) were incorporated into an Exarchate of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Since that date the Archdiocese of the Aleutian Islands and North America 
has been an integral part of the Exarchate. Its Ruling Bishop has also been the Patriar- 
chal Exarch. According to the Constitution of the Exarchate, confirmed by the Patriarch 
and Sacred Synod April 16, 1954, the territory of the Exarchate is (or may be) divided 
into six Dioceses: (1) Archdiocese of the Aleutian Islands and North America; (2) Dio- 
cese of Philadelphia; (3) Chicago; (4) San Francisco and California; (5) Edmonton 
and Canada; (6) Argentina. Each Diocese within the Exarchate may have its own 
Ruling Bishop—not Vicars governing Vicariates, but primates within their own Diocese 
with the right to have their own Vicars and Vicariates within their Dioceses. 
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The Exarchate is an autonomous province within the structure of the Moscow 
Patriarchate and ultimately is subject to the Patriarch and Sacred Synod. Each Diocese 
within the Exarchate is presumably able to elect suitable candidates for its Diocesan 
Bishop who, after confirmation by the Exarch and House of Bishops, may be conse- 
crated or appointed. The Exarch himself is appointed by the Patriarch and Sacred 
Synod, although candidates for this post may also be presented to the Patriarch and 
Synod for confirmation. The Exarchate participates in the Regional Sobors of the Rus- 


sian Orthodox Church. 


* * * 


It is obvious that the information given below is far from complete and there are no 
doubt some omissions. Some of the Bishops listed as Vicars were consecrated by Met 
Platon in the period between his removal from the post of Ruling Bishop (and the time 
he actually went into schism) and the time of his suspension. It is hard to determine 
the canonicity of some of these consecrations. Bishop Leonty Turkevich is excluded 
from the list because his consecration (on June 11, 1933) by Met Platon was expressly 
forbidden by the Moscow Patriarchate. Any other Bishops consecrated in the Platonite 
schism after 1933 are not listed here. The Bishops of the uncanonical Aftimios Synod 
are also omitted.* 


*On Sunday. September 1932, Abp Aftimios ard Bp Sophronius of Los Angeles consecrated Dr. 
Joseph A. Zuk (at St. Vladimir’s Church, New York City) as Bishop of New York. He was born 
in 1874 (Eastern Galicia) ; Ed University of Lvov; Received Doctorate in Divinity at Theo'ogical 


Seminary at Innesbruck; Rector of Theological Seminary of Lvov (ae 33): received rank of Mitred 
Prelate and appointed by Pope Pius X a Papal Delecate to Bosnia: arrived in U. S. in 1922; left 
Roman communion in 1928; died February, 1934 in St. Petersburg, Florida (age 60). 


On September 27, 1932 (two days after Bp Joseph was consecrated) Alp Aftirios, Bp Sopbron- 
ius and Bp Joseph consecrated (at the St. Nicholas Syrian Cathedral, Brooklyn) Ignatius William 
Albert Nichels as Bp of Washington, D. C. Bp Ignatius: born 1879 (Cambridre, Mass.) ; Ed Boston 
University, General Theological Seminary (New York City); ordained to ministry of P. E. Church 
which he left in 1922; later ordained by Episcopus Vagans Gregory Lines; later himself consecrated 
an Episcopus Vagans by Arthur Edward Leighton. He was received into Orthodoxy by Abp 
Aftimios as a layman through Chrismation in the early part of 1932 and was consecrated soon 
after his first wife died. Soon after Bp Ignatius was consecrated by Abp Aftimios he contracted 


a second marriage; died excommunicate February 6, 1947 (age 68). There are certain Episcopi 
Vagantes who derive their ‘“Orders’’ from Ignatius. None of these are recognized as Bishops by the 
Church. 


RULING BISHOPS 


KODIAK VICARIATE OF THE DIOCESE OF IRKUTSK 


Joasaph (Bolotov): Born January 22, 1761 (Kashin Ujezd); Ed Jaroslav 
Seminary; entered Balaam Monastery, 1786; appointed Head of Mission to 
America, 1793; left St. Petersburg January 22, 1794; arrived in America Sep- 
tember 24, 1794; was Archimandrite and Head of Kodiak Mission; conse- 
crated in Irkutsk April 10, 1799, Bishop of Kodiak, Vicar of Irkutsk; perished 
at sea on return to Alaska, May, 1799; probably the sole hierarch in the his- 
tory of the Russian Church to be consecrated by a single consecrator (Arch- 
bishop Benjamin of Irkitsk). 


DIOCESE OF KAMCHATKA, THE KURILES AND ALEUTIANS; 
LATER VICARIATE OF NEW ARCHANGEL 


Innocent (John Eusevievich Veniaminov-Popov-Gromov): Born August 
26, 1797 (Village of Angin, Irkutsk Gubernia); Ed Irkutsk Seminary (grad- 
uated 1818); ordained Deacon, 1817; ordained Priest, 1821; arrived in Amer- 
ica as Priest July 29, 1824; Tonsured November 29, 1840; Archimandrite No- 
vember 30, 1840; consecrated in St. Petersburg December 15, 1840, Bishop of 
Kamchatka, the Kuriles and Aleutians with cathedra at New Archangel 
(Sitka); left St. Petersburg for Alaska January 10, 1841; arrived in Alaska 
September 26, 1841; created Archbishop 1850; moved to Jakutsk 1852; gov- 
erned Diocese 1841-1868; (Ukase of January 31, 1858, created two vicariates 
within the Diocese of Kamchatka: Jakutsk and New Archangel); created 
Met of Moscow and Kolomna May 26, 1868; died on that cathedra March 
31, 1879. 
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NEW ARCHANGEL VICARIATE OF KAMCHATKA DIOCESE 


Peter (Lysakov): Archimandrite and Rector of the New Archangel Semi- 
nary; consecrated in Irkutsk March 29. 1859, Bishop of New Archangel; gov- 
erned the Vicariate 1859-1867; transferred as Bishop of Jakutsk; died in 
Ufa, 1882. 

Paul (Popov): Bishop of New Archangel, 1867-1870; consecrated first 
Russian Church in New York City on way to Russia November 12/24, 1870. 


DIOCESE OF THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS AND ALASKA 


John (Stephen Mitropolsky): Born 1836 (Kaluzh Eparchy); educated 
Moscow Academy (graduated 1862 as Magister); tonsured 1861; consecrated 
July 5, 1870, Bishop of Aleutian Islands and Alaska; arrived in San Fran- 
cisco November 14, 1870; governed Diocese 1870-1877; left America for Rus- 
sia August 7, 1876; retired because of ill health 1877; appointed Bishop of 
Aksaisk, Vicar of Don Diocese, 1889; retired because of ill health and old 
age April, 1910; died in Pokrovo-Boldinsky Monastery, Astrakhan Diocese, 
May 3, 1914. 

* * * 

Ukase of May 27, 1877, decreed that American Diocese be temporarily 

governed from St. Petersburg until new Bishop appointed. 


* * * 


Nestor (Zakkis): Bishop of Aleutian Islands and Alaska 1879-1882; per- 
ished in Bering Sea at Michael Redoubt while on visitation of Alaska June 


30, 1882. 
* * * 


After death of Bishop Nestor, cathedra remained vacant until 1888. Dio- 
cese was governed by Met Isidore of St. Petersburg. 


* * * 


Vladimir (Basil Sokolovsky): Born December 31, 1852 (Poltava Epar- 
chy); educated Kazan Academy (graduated 1878); Inspector of Cholm Semi- 
nary; served in Japanese Mission; ordained Hieromonk October 3, 1878; 
Hegumen 1884; Archimandrite 1887; consecrated Bishop of Aleutian Islands 
and Alaska December 20, 1887; governed Diocese March, 1888—October 2, 
1891 (when he left America); transferred as Bishop of Ostrozh (Voronezh 
Diocese), June 8, 1891; Bishop of Orenburg December 22, 1896; Bishop of 
Ekaterinburg and Irbitsk November 26, 1903; retired March 18, 1910; ap- 
pointed residence as Rector of Spaso-Androniev Monastery in Moscow March 
20, 1910; died there 1933. 


Nicholas (Michael Zacharovich Ziorov): Born May 21, 1851 (Kherson 
Eparchy); educated Moscow Academy (graduated 1875); Inspector Vologod 
Seminary 1883; Inspector Mogilev Seminary 1885; tonsured September 25, 
1887, and ordained Hierodeacon; ordained Hieromonk September 27, 1887; 
Archimandrite and Rector of Moscow Seminary October 1, 1887; consecrated 
Bishop of Aleutian Islands and Alaska September 29, 1891; transferred as 
Bishop of Tavrichesk September 14, 1898; created Archbishop of Tver and 
Kashin March 26, 1905; retired because of ill health April 8, 1905; Arch- 
bishop of Warsaw and Privislin April 5, 1908; died autumn of 1915, Petro- 
grad. 
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DIOCESE (THEN ARCHDIOCESE) OF ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 
AND NORTH AMERICA 


Tikhon (Basil Ivanovich Bellavin): Born January 19, 1865 (Village of 
Klin, Pskov Eparchy); educated Petersburg Academy (graduated 1888); ton- 
sured December 14, 1891; ordained Hierodeacon December 15, 1891; or- 
dained Hieromonk December 22, 1891; Archimandrite July 5, 1892; conse- 
crated Bishop of Lublin (Vicar of Cholm-Warsaw Diocese) October 4/19, 
1897; transferred as Bishop of Aleutian Islands and Alaska September 14, 
1898; arrived in United States November 30, 1898; created Bishop of Aleu- 
tian Islands and North America February 9, 1900; created Archbishop May 
6, 1905; appointed Archbishop of Jaroslav and Rostov January 25, 1907; left 
United States March 13/26, 1907; Archbishop of Lithuania and Vilna De- 
cember 22, 1913; elected Metropolitan of Moscow June 19, 1917; Patriarch 
of Moscow and all Russ November 21, 1917; died on that cathedra March 
25/April 7, 1925. 

Platon (Porphyrius Theodorovich Rozhdestvensky): Born February 23, 
1866 (Kursk Eparchy); educated Kursk Seminary; ordained January 6, 1887; 
educated Kiev Academy (graduated 1895); tonsured 1894; Archimandrite 
1898; Rector Kiev Academy 1902; consecrated Bishop of Chigirin (Second 
Vicar of Kiev Diocese) June 3/16, 1902; created First Vicar of Kiev Diocese 
February 12, 1906; created Archbishop of Aleutian Islands and North Amer- 
ica June 8, 1907; arrived in United States September 5/18, 1907; transferred 
as Archbishop of Kishinev and Khotin May 20/June 2, 1914; appointed 
Archbishop of Kartalin and Kakhetin, Exarch of Georgia, and member of 
Holy Synod December 5, 1915; created Metropolitan of Kherson and Odessa 
(see below). 

Eudokim (Basil Michaelovich Meschersky): Born April 1, 1869 (Vladi- 
mir Eparchy); educated Moscow Academy (graduated 1894); tonsured July 
21, 1894; ordained Hieromonk August 1, 1894; Archimandrite 1898; conse- 
crated Bishop of Volokolam (Third Vicar of Moscow Diocese) January 4, 
1904; created Second Vicar December 13, 1904; transferred as Bishop of 
Kashir (Vicar of Tula Diocese) August 1, 1909; created Archbishop of 
Aleutian Islands and North America July 29/August 11, 1914; resided in 
United States May 1427, 1915- July 24/August 6, 1917; appointed Arch- 
bishop of Nizhegorod 1919; apostatized to Renovated Church summer 1922; 
became their Metropolitan of Odessa; died in Moscow 1935. 


Alexander (Alexander Alexandrovich Nemolovsky): Born August 30, 
1876 (Volyn Eparchy); educated Petrograd Academy (graduated 1901); or- 
dained Priest November 25, 1901; Archpriest May 6, 1909; tonsured Novem- 
ber 6, 1909; Archimandrite November 8, 1909; consecrated (in Petrograd) 
Bishop of Alaska November 15, 1909; appointed pro tempore Administrator 
of Archdiocese until appointment of new Archbishop March 20, 1914; trans- 
ferred as Bishop of Canada July 6, 1916; elected Archbishop of Aleutian 
Islands and North America February 12, 1919 (Cleveland); confirmed in 
this post by Patriarchal Ukase September 7, 1920; left United States for 
Constantinople June 20, 1922; appointed Archbishop of Brussels and Bel- 
gium by Metrcpolitan Eulogius 192?; went into schism with Metropolitan 
Eulogius 1931; received into Mother-Church, confirmed as Archbishop of 
Brussels and Belgium and pro tempore Administrator of churches in Ger- 
many (Vicar of West European Exarchate) October, 1945; (Metropolitan 
Eulogius received into Mother-Church September 2, 1945); Archbishop Alex- 
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ander under arrest by Nazis 1940—April 30, 1945; presently Archbishop of 
Brussels and Belgium. 

Platon (see above): Fled Odessa January 24, 1920; appointed pro tem. 
pore Administrator of Archdiocese retaining title Metropolitan of Kherson 
and Odessa April 14/27, 1922; issued declaration that he is ruling Bishop and 
that only documents bearing his signature valid, June 20/July 3, 1922; con- 
firmed as ruling Bishop September 29, 1923; removed from post by Patriarch 
Tikhon January 16, 1924; suspended August 16, 1933; died in schism April 
20, 1934. 


ARCHDIOCESE INCORPORATED INTO EXARCHATE 


Benjamin (Fedchenkov): Born September 2, 1880; educated Petrograd 
Academy (graduated 1907); ordained December 24, 1907; appointed Inspec- 
tor of Petrograd Seminary November 15, 1911; Rector of Tavrichesk Semi- 
nary December 21, 1911; Archimandrite December 26, 1911; Rector of Tver 
Seminary August 26, 1913; consecrated Bishop of Sevastopol February 11, 
1919; named Chief Chaplain of Wrangel’s Army 1920; arrived in Constanti- 
nople from Crimea 1920; Bishop in Carpatho-Russia (Czechoslovakia) Sep- 
tember, 1923-March, 1924; Inspector of the St. Sergius Institute (Paris) 
1924; head of Pastoral-Theological Courses in Belaja Tserkov (Serbia) 
March, 1927; received into Mother-Church by Metropolitan Eleutherius and 
appointed Bishop in France; appointed pro tempore Exarch in America 
March 27, 1933; created Archbishop of Aleutian Islands and North America 
November 22, 1933; created Metropolitan July 14, 1938; transferred as 
Metropolitan of Riga and Latvia August 21, 1947; Metropolitan of Rostov-on- 
Don and Novocherkas February 27, 1951; Metropolitan of Rostov-on-Don 
and Kamensk February 8, 1954. 

Macarius (Michael Ivanovich Iljinsky): Born October 27, 1866 (Tver 
Eparchy); educated Tver Seminary (graduated 1887); ordained Priest Feb- 
ruary 17, 1891; educated Petersburg Academy (graduated 1901); Inspector 
of Minneapolis Seminary 1911; Archpriest and Rector of Tenafly Seminary 
April 20, 1917; consecrated Bishop of Boston October 13, 1935; transferred 
as Bishop of Brooklyn 1937; Rector of St. Vladimir’s Seminary October 3, 
1938; received into Exarchate January 26, 1946; created Archbishop of New 
York May 15, 1946; appointed pro tempore Exarch October 13, 1947; 
created Exarch December 12, 1947; created Archbishop of Aleutian Is- 
lands and North America March 22, 1948; created Metropolitan July 31, 
1952; died on this cathedra November 12, 1953. 


Hermogenes (Basil Ivanovich Kozhin): Born January 1, 1880 (Stanitza 
Kumylzhenskaja, Don Region); educated Don Seminary (graduated 1907); 
ordained Deacon June 16, 1907; ordained Priest July 10, 1908; educated 
Kazan Academy (graduated 1916 as Magister); Archpriest August 28, 1917; 
tonsured November 21, 1945; Archimandrite February 1, 1946; consecrated 
Bishop of Kazan and Tartary February 18, 1946; created Archbishop of 
Kazan and Svjazhsk August, 1948; title changed to Archbishop of Kazan 
and Chistopolsk March, 1949; transferred as Archbishop of Krasnodar and 
Kuban August 15, 1949; appointed Patriarchal Legate in United States Feb- 
ruary 12, 1945; elected as ruling Bishop of the Archdiocese and Exarchate 
March 19, 1954; confirmed in this post with title Archbishop of Aleutian 
Islands and North America April 15, 1954; created Metropolitan May 19, 
1954; resided in United States February 19, 1954-June 19, 1954; died in Kras- 
nodar (Russia) August 3, 1954. 
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Boris (Boris Ivanovich Vik): Born August 15/28, 1906 (City of Saratov) ; 
educated Saratov Dukh. Uchilishche; entered Monastery and tonsured 
(Spaso-Transfiguration Monastery, Saratov) November 21, 1923; ordained 
Priest 1930; Archimandrite-Dean of Saratov Cathedral; consecrated Bishop 
of Nezhin (governing Chernigov Diocese) April 2, 1944; Bishop of Cherni- 
gov and Nezhin April, 1945; Bishop of Saratov and Vol’sk January 13, 1947; 
also given supervision of Chkalov Diocese October, 1948; Bishop of Chkalov 
and Buzuluksk March 5, 1949; Bishop of Berlin and Germany October 8, 
1950; created Archbishop October 24, 1951; appointed pro tempore fulfilling 
duties of Exarch in Western Europe October 26, 1951; also given super- 
vision of Jaroslav and Rostov Diocese July 31, 1954; appointed Exarch 
and Archbishop of the Aleutian Islands and North America October 15, 
1954; also given supervision of Krasnodar Diocese November 12, 1954; 
arrived in United States December 31, 1954; left United States February 28, 
1955. 


VICAR BISHOPS 


Innocent (Alexander Dmitrievich Pustynsky): Born Circa 1869 (Nelagda 
Province); educated Kiev Academy (received degree of Magister from Mos- 
cow Academy); arrived in United States 1893; ordained Hierodeacon Sep- 
tember 14, 1894; ordained Hieromonk September 25/October 7, 1894; conse- 
crated Bishop of Alaska (in St. Petersburg) December 14/27, 1903; was the 
first Vicar Bishop for newly created Vicariate of Alaska (November 29, 
1903); arrived in America February 24, 1904; administered Archdiocese after 
transfer of Archbishop Tikhon until arrival of Archbishop Platon; transfer- 
red as Bishop of Jakutsk 1909; left America March, 1909; Bishop of Ver- 
nensk and Tashkent; apostatized to Renovated Church 1923; their Metropoli- 
tan of Kiev 1924; later exiled and in Ezhov reign repented of schism. 


Raphael (Hawaweeny): Born November 8, 1860 (Damascus, Syria); edu- 
cated Chalki Theological School; ordained Hierodeacon; entered the Kiev 
Academy 1888; ordained a Hieromonk and soon elevated to Archimandrite; 
appointed head of Syrian Conventual Church in Moscow, 1889; apointed Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in Kazan Academy 1894; appointed by Holy Synod to Syrian 
Mission in America August 21, 1895; arrived in United States October, 1895; 
appointed Bishop-Elect and Head of Syro-Arab Mission February 29/March 
13, 1904; consecrated Bishop of Brooklyn (for Syrian Vicariate) May 6, 1904; 
first Orthodox Bishop to be consecrated in United States; died February 
14/27, 1915. 


Alexander (Nemolovsky): (See Ruling Bishops). 


Phillip (Vitalis Stephanovich Stavitzky): Born April 14, 1884 (Volyn 
Eparchy); educated Moscow Academy (graduated 1910; apointed Anti- 
Sectarian Missionary in Chernigov Eparchy 1910; same in Kiev Eparchy 
1911; Chaplain in Army; Archimandrite 1915; Rector of Tenafly Seminary 
1915; consecrated Bishop of Alaska August 6/19, 1916; second Bishop conse- 
crated in United States (age 32 years); left America 1917; later Bishop of 
Smolensk and then of Astrakhan until 1928; created Archbishop of Astra- 
khan and Stalingrad 1944; Archbishop of Astrakhan and Saratov February, 
1949; died on that cathedra December 12, 1952. 
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Stephan (Alexander Stephanovich Dzubay): Born February 27, 1857 
(Village of Kalnik, Berezhan Stolitsa, Ugro-Russia); educated Uzhgorod 
Seminary (graduated 1880); ordained March 21, 1881; came to America 
1889; elected Vicar-Administrator of Uniate Ugro-Russian churches in Amer- 
ica 1913; received from Uniatism and tonsured July 30, 1916; Archimandrite 
July 31, 1916; consecrated Bishop of Pittsburgh (for Ugro-Russian Vicar- 
iate) August 7/20, 1916; apostatized to Roman Catholic Church 192?; died in 
Roman Catholic Monastery, Graymoor, New York, 1933. 


Aftimios (Abdullah Ofiesh): Born October 22, 1880 (Mohiedathet, 
Lebanon); educated Beirut Seminary; tonsured 1898 (Latakia); ordained 
Hierodeacon 1898; ordained Hieromonk 1902; Archimandrite 1915; conse- 
crated Bishop of Brooklyn (for Syrian Vicariate) April 30/May 13, 1917; 
created Archbishop (by Metropolitan Platon) 1923; attempted to found 
Autocephalous American Church February 2, 1927; married April 29, 1933; 
deposed. 


Anthony (Dashkevich): Hieromonk in Alaska; Archimandrite-Pastor of 
Copenhagen church; consecrated (in Karlovitz-Serbia) Bishop of Alaska; 
sent to America to investigate church situation; arrived in United States 1921; 
relieved of investigational duties and directed to proceed to Alaska (by 
Metropolitan Anthony) August 27/September 9, 1922; never got to Alaska; 
soon returned to Europe and died in Yugoslavia. 


Theophilus (Theodore Nicholaevich Pashkovsky): Born (?) (Kiev Epar- 
chy); educated Kiev Seminary; ordained Priest December 4, 1897; conse- 
crated Bishop of Chicago December 3, 1922 (by Order of Sacred Synod 
April 14/27, 1922); Bishop of San Francisco 1931; went into schism with 
Metropolitan Platon; elected Primate of dissident Metropolitanate Novem- 
ber 21, 1934; suspended January 5, 1935; died in schism June 27, 1950. 


Amphilochius (Anthony Jacoblevich Vokulsky): Born (?) (Cholm-War- 
saw Eparchy); ordained Hieromonk November 21, 1893; educated two-year 
missionary course at Kazan Academy; appointed Superior of Kviknakh Mis- 
sion in Alaska 1901; Hegumen 1908; transferred to Edmonton, Canada, 1912; 
Archimandrite (Edmonton) May 6, 1914; consecrated (by Metropolitan Pla- 
ton) Bishop of Alaska 1923; went into schism with Metropolitan Platon; died 
in South Canaan 1933, 


Antoninus (Pokrovsky): Consecrated Bishop of Alaska (by Metropolitan 
Platon); issued declaration against schism (Cleveland Sovor) November 30, 
1934; received into Exarchate by Metropolitan Benjamin; created Bishop of 
Washington (with supervision of Alaska) January 7, 1935; created Arch- 
bishop; died May 2, 1939. 

Arsenius (Andrew L’vovich Chagovtsev): Born March 10, 1866 (Kharkov 
Eparchy); educated Kharkov Seminary; ordained Deacon and Priest 1887; 
tonsured and appointed Acting-Hegumen of Kuriansk Monastery 1900; ar- 
rived in United States November, 1902; appointed Head of St. Tikhon Mon- 
astery which he built 1905; appointed Rural Dean and Administrator of 
Canadian parishes and elevated to Archimandrite 1908; left for Russia 1910; 
during Revolution evacuated to Serbia; elected Bishop of Winnipeg by 
American Bishops; consecrated in Belgrade (by Metropolitan Anthony of 
Karlovitz Synod) 1926; went into schism with Metropolitan Platon; retired 
and settled in St. Tikhon’s Monastery, 1937; founded Pastors’ School; created 
Archbishop 1939; died in schism October 4, 1945. 
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Emmanuel (Abo-Hatab): Born 1890 (Damascus, Syria); came to Brook- 
lyn as Deacon 1908; Archimandrite-Administrator of Canadian Mission to 
Syrians; consecrated Bishop of Montreal September 11, 1927 (by Archbishop 
Aftimios, Bishop Theophilus and Bishop Arsenius on orders of Metropolitan 
Platon as Vicar to Archbishop Aftimios) ; left Archbishop Aftimios 1929; sus- 
pended by latter; became Vicar for Syrians under Metropolitan Platon, 1931; 
had cathedra in Brooklyn 1931-1933; died May 29, 1933. 


Paul (Peter Alexievich Gavrilov): Born 1866 (Kursk Eparchy); educated 
Kursk Seminary (graduated 1887); ordained Deacon October, 1887; ordained 
Priest 1889; arrived in United States December, 1922; tonsured August 28, 
1928; Archimandrite August 29, 1928; consecrated Bishop of Detroit (by 
Metropolitan Platon) December 17/30, 1928; transferred as Bishop of Chi- 
cago January, 1933; died on that cathedra April 10, 1933. 


Apollinaris (Koshevoi): Born (?) (Poltava Gubernia); educated Poltava 
Seminary and Missionary Courses at Kazan Academy where was tonsured; 
educated Kiev Academy (graduated 1905); consecrated Bishop of Ryla, Vicar 
of Kursk Diocese October 22, 1917; appointed Bishop of Belgorod June 11, 
1919; after two years in Jerusalem arrived in United States March 31, 1924; 
at request of Metropolitan Platon was appointed Bishop of Winnipeg (by 
Karlovitz Synod); transferred Bishop of Detroit; Bishop of San Francisco; 
broke with Metropolitan Platon in connection with latter’s suspension by 
Karlovitz Synod January 6. 1927; appointed pro tempore ruler of American 
Church by Karlovitz Synod March 18/31, 1927; appointed Head of American 
Church by Karlovitz Synod September 5, 1927; by these acts he fell into 
schism from Mother Church; created Archbishop May 14, 1929; died in 
schism June 19, 1933. 

Anthony (Andrew Alexandrovich Vasiliev): Born August 13, 1869 (Mo- 
gileyv on Dnieper); educated Moscow Archeological Institute (graduated 
1914); arrived in Canada, 1936; tonsured April 4, 1936; ordained April 11, 
1936; received into Exarchate July 9, 1944; consecrated Bishop of Montreal 
and Canada November 5, 1944; transferred as Bishop of San Francisco and 
California July 31, 1946; relieved of Diocese June 18, 1952; retired to Rus- 
sia (arrived in Moscow June 24, 1952); died in retirement in Assumption 
Monastery, Odessa, December 18, 1953. 

Theodore (Dimitri Tekuchev): Born May 14, 1908 (City of Novocher- 
kas-on-Don); educated St. Sergius Institute, Paris (graduated 1930); or- 
dained Hieromonk May 25, 1930; received into Mother-Church (by Metro- 
politan Eleutherius) March 19, 1931; consecrated (in Chicago) Bishop of 
Argentine December 12, 1943; left United States for Argentine March 10, 
1947; appointed Bishop of San Francisco and California March 18, 1953; 
presently residing in Uruguay, South America. 

Adam (Adam Apollinarievich Philippovsky): Born January 30, 1881 
(Village of Ruda, Galicia); educated Lvov University (graduated 1912); 
ordained October 30, 1912; consecrated Bishop of Canada (by Bishop 
Stephan Dzubay and Bishop Gorazd Pavlik of Czechoslovakia) Octo- 
ber 24, 1922; created Archbishop of Philadelphia and Carpatho-Russians (by 
Metropolitan Theophilus) 1936; received into Exarchate with same title No- 
vember 21, 1944; created Exarchal Locum-Tenens December 12, 1947; ap- 
pointed pro tempore fulfilling Exarchal duties June 27, 1953; relieved of 
these duties March 19, 1954; relieved of all duties May 10, 1954; retired by 
decree of Sacred Synod July 30, 1954; presently residing in retirement in 
New York City. 
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Alexis (Alexander Pantelejev): Born October 27, 1874; educated Sct. 
Petersburg Academy; ordained October 22, 1901; arrived in United States 
1909; Archpriest December 6, 1916; Archimandrite April 5, 1925; conse- 
crated Bishop of San Francisco (by Metropolitan Platon) February 6, 1927; 
later Bishop of Alaska; retired to South Canaan; received into Exarchate 
February, 1946; left United States October, 1946; created Archbishop of 
Omsk and Tarsk January, 1947; Archbishop of Omsk and Tiumensk; died 
on that cathedra September 11, 1948. 


REVEREND DAVID F. ABRAMTSOV 
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VILATTE AND ORTHODOXY 


The ecclesiastical adventures of Joseph Rene Vilatte are recorded for all 
to read elsewhere.' Here we wish to cover some of his relations with the 
Russian Church in his endeavors to receive episcopal orders. If Vilatte had 
not been the notorious person he was, and if his rapprochement with Ortho- 
doxy had been successful, there might have been a Western Orthodox 
Church in North America in the 1890’s. 


Vilatte’s first contacts with Orthodoxy were in 1890 through Bishop 
Vladimir (Sokolovsky) who was Bishop of the Aleutian Islands and Alaska 
from March, 1888, to June 8, 1891. In the early part of 1890, Vilatte sent a 
copy of a “Confession of Faith” he had compiled to Bishop Vladimir, as 
well as to Bishop Grafton of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Fond du Lac, 
and Archbishop Hoykamp of Utrecht. Bishop Vladimir answered Vilatte, 
acknowledging reception of the Confession, by a letter dated February 28, 
1890: 


Reverend Rene Vilatte, 
Superior of the Fathers of the Precious Blood Monastery. 
Reverend Sir: 


I received your letter with the confession of faith also, and read it 
with great interest and pleasure. Believe me, that your Christian teach- 
ing is fully in accord with the sense of ancient true Catholicity of the 
Christian Church. I would not hesitate to sign your pamphlet myself 
as perfectly orthodox, except the article on confirmation, as adminis- 
tered exclusively by the Bishop, because the most ancient tradition of 
Orthodox Catholic Churches in the East allows the priest to annoint 
with holy Chrism (the seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost), which is 
consecrated by the Bishop in connection with the sacrament of bap- 
tism. Your historical sketch concerning the origin of hierarchial au- 
thority in papacy are perfectly true. You are right in observing the 
ancient canonical order which allows the clergy to marry before being 
ordained to the holy dignity of deacon or priest, and in prohibiting 
marriage after this. You are right in performing divine service and 
preaching in the vernacular. 





We are all warriors of the heavenly king, but it is time to contend, 
not so much against papacy and the abominable protestant heresies, 
as against agnosticism and cold religious indifferentialism prevailing 
in California and other places, as I presume, of the United States. I 
think we should be in union with you and the English Episcopal 
Church (if the latter would drop in oblivion the “filioque” added to 
the Nicene Creed, and the XXXIX Articles), and bravely battle with 
the heretics and agnostics and try with all their power to prevent the 
sinful and traitorous world being condemned by God. 


Your sincere servant in Christ, 


Vladimir, Episcop. of Alaska and Aleutian Islands? 


Although Vilatte had been ordained to the Priesthood in 1885 by Dr. 
Herzog, Bishop of the Old Catholic Church in Switzerland, having been sent 
there for ordination by the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Fond du Lac, he 
apparently was under the jurisdiction of the latter Bishop and served some 
Belgians in his diocese. Vilatte used the French Liturgy of the Swiss Old 
Catholics in his Mission.* Vilatte was apparently not satisfied with simply 
being a Priest but had higher aspirations. He asked Bishop Grafton to conse- 
crate him as Suffragan for the Old Catholic Belgians, which G-afton refused 
to do. Vilatte then began to seek other alliances, and as we have seen above, 
was in touch with the Orthodox Church. 


After receiving what must have seemed an encouraging letter from Bishop 
Vladimir, he apparently poured out his heart to him, telling him of his 
“troubles”—how he had been turned down in his request for consecration. 
Vilatte probably made it look like he himself was not especially interested 
in being a Bishop, but wrote Bishop Vladimir that it was indispensable for 
the Old Catholics to have one in order to grow spiritually, etc. At any rate 
Bishop Vladimir apparently sympathized with Vilatte and in another letter 
(of May 8, 1890) encouraged him to break with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church: 


“TI understand that your relations to Anglican Church are unpleas- 
ant, and to tell you the truth it is not canonical, because we do not 
recognize the Protestant hierarchy of the Anglican Church as an insti- 
tution of Christ. The Orthodox Church hesitates to admit that the An- 
glican bishops are successors of the Apostles. To speak truly, you are 
now under the jurisdiction of a prominent layman who calls himself 
a bishop. . . . Your endeavor to have a bishop for the Old Catholics 
in America is wise; but it would be improper for a bishop of the 
Church to be a suffragan of a protestant preacher.”* 


In the year that followed some sort of arrangement was made between 
Vilatte and Bishop Vladimir. It is not clear exactly what sort of relationship 
existed between the two, but it was apparently a sort of provisional reception 
of Vilatte’s small group into the Orthodox Church until the problem could 
be studied further by the Holy Synod of the Russian Church. At any rate, in 
a letter to Vilatte dated February 27, 1891, Bishop Vladimir mentions having 
received a letter from “Mr.” Grafton informing him of the latter’s attempt to 
remove Vilatte from his Dyckesville parish. Bishop Vladimir advises Vilatte 
to protest with his parishioners “on the ground that you are Orthodox Old 
Catholics and cannot be subject to a protestant jurisdiction. . . .” He states 
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further that he will support him as a “true brother in Christ.” Bishop Vladi- 
mir offered to address a Pastoral letter to the Old Catholics and “another 
paper” to protest the Bishop of Fond-du-Lac’s “unlawful encroachments” in 
the affairs of the Old Catholics.* This latter is apparently the following “Cer- 
tificate” issued by Bishop Vladimir on May 9, 1891, and sent to the Bishop 
of Fond du Lac among others: 


“By the grace of God and authority bestowed on me by the Apos- 
tolic succession, I, Vladimir, Bishop of the Orthodox Catholic Church, 
announce to all clergymen of the different Christian denominations 
and to all the Old Catholics), that (the) Rev(erend Father) J. Rene 
Vilatte, Superior of (the) Old Catholic parish at Dyckesville, is now a 
true Old Catholic Orthodox Christian, under the protection of our 
Church, and no bishop or priest of any denomination has the right to 
interdict him or suspend him from his religious duties (except the 
Synod of the Russian Church; and that) any action contrary to this 
declaration is null and void . . . (acording to liberty of conscience 
and the laws of this country).” 

*Vladimir, Bishop of the Greco-Russian Orthodox Church.* 

Vilatte’s alliance with Bishop Vladimir did not last for long. According 
to Brandreth he applied to Bishop Vladimir for consecration but was re- 
fused.” Meanwhile Vilatte had heard of a separatist movement from the 
Roman Church in Ceylon, India, headed by a former Roman Priest, Xavier 
Alvares, Portuguese by nationality, who had become a convert to the Jacobite 
Church and was consecrated Bishop in 1889, taking the name Mar Julius 
Alvares. Alvares used the Latin Rite. Vilatte went to Ceylon in the fall of 
1891 and after some time had elapsed in investigating Vilatte’s request, he 
was consecrated by Alvares and two other Jacobite bishops of the Malabar 
Church on May 29, 1892.8 


In the spring of 1892 Bishop Nicholas (Ziorov), who replaced Bishop 
Vladimir as Orthodox Bishop in America, visited the Old Catholic mission 
in Wisconsin to investigate at first hand the situation there. Following this 
visit some correspondence was carried on between this group and the Russian 
Church, Letters were exchanged with Pobedonostsev the Ober-Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, Archpriest J. L. Janishev and General A. A. Kiereev, the 
latter two of whom were well-known for their interest in Old Catholic mat- 
ters. In his letter of August 13, 1892, to “Brother Augustine,” Kireev ad- 
vised the Vilatte group that they were “quite right in avoiding any theological 
—any Church intercommunion with the Anglicans, but wrong in avoiding the 
relations with the (European) Old Catholics.”* Nothing seems to have come 
from this correspondence and the Vilatte episode was closed, though as an 
episcopus vagans Vilatte continued his strange antics for many years. In 1925 
Vilatte returned to the Roman Church from whence he came and died soon 
afterwards. 


REVEREND DAVID F. ABRAMTSOV 
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YOU ARE A MISSIONARY! 


We usually think of missionaries as professional agents sent out by one church or 
another to some foreign and presumably non-Christian area of the world, there to per- 
suade the local inhabitants to accept the type of Christianity favored by the sect to 
which the missionary belongs. However, such missionaries are comparatively few in 
number; many more persons are busily at work in our own country, trying to add to 
the numbers of their own denomination. 

Of all the various types of Christianity in America, the Eastern Orthodox Faith, 
considering the number of persons who are attached to it, is perhaps the least publi- 
cized. We have almost no missionary clergy; our pastors generally attend to their own 
Parishes and people exclusively, and our organizations for lay-people exist for other 
purposes than to acquaint non-Orthodox persons with our Faith. We do not make it 
easy for our neighbors to know much about our religious ideals, glorious though they 
are. 

In the absence of organized missionary work on behalf of Orthodox Christianity, 
the task of enlightening our non-Orthodox friends and acquaintances, and the world at 
large, devolves upon us as individuals. We must learn about our Faith so that we can 
readily explain it, and what it means to us; we shall be surprised to learn that it may 
well mean as much to others who are not Orthodox by inheritance, but who would be 
glad to become so. 

We learn in two chief ways: at first hand, by the contact process, or by reading. We 
ourselves have the opportunity to learn at first hand, and others can learn that way from 
us. Most of us do not take the trouble to learn from books, so that we may know more 
than we can learn by contact, and that is where we are lazy and weak. The followers 
of other militant religions spend many hours studying their faith, so that they can 
readily and glibly explain at every opportunity. Our own ignorance makes us shy and 
reticent; we are bashful in the face of strangers because we lack self-confidence. We 
know that our Faith is a superior one, but we are not easily able to say why. This state 
of affairs we must correct; every one of us is a missionary, whether we think so or not; 
hardly a one of us has not been asked at one time or another about Orthodoxy. We 
must be able to give good answers, to tell the truth, and tell it clearly and convincingly. 
We can do it if we want to; a Faith not worth knowing about is not worth having. 

We are forced into this position by the conditions under which we live. We are in 
constant contact everywhere with members of other churches and other faiths; they 
want to know about us. Our actual numbers in America are large; we are more nu- 
merous than you think! Other people meet us everywhere, and want to know who we 
are. It is up to us to tell them! 

There are nine major groups of Orthodox Christians in the United States; somewhat 
fewer are represented in Canada. Albanians, Bulgarians, Carpatho-Russians, Greeks, 
Romanians, Russians, Serbs, Syrians and Ukrainians are all members of the Orthodox 
Church. The total number of Orthodox Christians in the United States and Canada 
has been estimated by the Bishops as being between 4 and 6% million! There are Ortho- 
dox Christians in every state of the Union, in every Province of Canada, in Alaska, 
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Mexico and Central America. A recent publication lists over a thousand Churcehs in 
operation, and the list is by no means complete! By any standard, ours is one of the 
major religious denominations of North America. 


The actual situation has been concealed from the Orthodox people because most of 
them have never thought of their Church in terms other than that of their own local 
or national group. Other religious denominations have been very much interested, but 
most of them have been puzzled because of the difficulty of finding out how many 
Orthodox there were, and where they were. In previous religious census enumerations, 
various churches used different methods of reporting the numbers of their adherents; 
some reported the total number of baptized persons; others reported all persons over 
the age of seven, or twelve; the Orthodox, in the fashion we all know so well, reported 
as Church members only the heads of families! In that way, the published statistics 
about Orthodox were greatly in error, and the numbers of the faithful vastly under- 
estimated. 


One of America’s national church papers has recently commented on the tremendous 
increase in Orthodox Church membership; it HAS increased, and new Churches are 
being built everywhere, but what is happening is that our actual strength is just begin- 
ning to come to light. We are a great Church, and we must learn to think as one. All 
of us born here are Americans, and we look toward an eventual American Orthodox 
Church, to take its rightful place among the leading religious denominations of 
America. The same is true of our Canadian cousins, who are growing even as we. 


There is hardly an Orthodox Priest who has not been approached by native Ameri- 
cans of non-Orthodox ancestry, who want to become members of the Orthodox Church. 
Very many Americans have joined and are joining all the time. We have not encouraged 
them, but they have come to us anyway, wanting to share the blessings we enjoy so 
thoughtlessly. We must do something about them; we must do something for them; it 
is our duty and our responsibility and it will not go away just because we attempt to 
ignore it. 

Every Orthodox Priest knows that mixed marriages between Orthodox and non- 
Orthodox persons are on the increase; they are indeed, and who does not know it? It is 
not too much to believe that if someone is interested enough in you as a person to fall 
in love with you, he or she must also be interested in your religious background, because 
it is one of the things that makes you what you are. You must be able to present your 
faith to your possible life partner in such a way as to set forth your ideals; in this way 
only is that mutual understanding possible on which a happy, successful, and durable 
marriage can be founded. 


In the Orthodox Faith we possess a great treasure, which has been handed down to 
us almost free; our forefathers lived in this Faith and often died to preserve it; we 
should be unworthy of them if we failed to do as well as they. No man who has a 
great treasure willingly throws it away, unless he is ignorant of its true value; if he 
foolishly parts with it, soon enough he finds out what he has lost, and finds out also 
how hard it is to regain, and how costly. 

You are a missionary! Put on the whole armor of the Faith and go forth to fight 
the good fight; your reward will be every bit worthy of the struggle, and your satisfac- 
tion will know no bounds! 


S. H. R. U. 


MIXED MARRIAGE AND ITS INFLUENCES IN THE HOME 


Religion should be the dominating influence in Orthodox Catholic life and in the 
Orthodox home. It should be visibly expressed and actively exercised, but when life 
starts upon a compromise in religious matters it is ordinarily the case that the Orthodox 
party must hide in the secret recesses of the soul, the Faith that should be all in all. 
There are reasons why the Church is against so-called Mixed Marriages. One of the 
chief of these is the havoc caused to religion in the home. 


Is prayer in common possible when the partners are at variance on religion? And 
are those symbols of religion such as Icons to have their prominent place in the home, 
when one of the partners rather smiles at them or makes them the occasion of conten- 
tion, opposition and quarrels? And what absurdities do we discover when we analyze 
the mixed-marriage on Sunday? Is it impossible that while you are at Divine Liturgy, 
the wife or husband may not be listening to rabid denunciations of the Church’s ritual 
and Sacraments? And if you rise early to attend the Liturgy, what do you think of the 
non-Orthodox helpmate lying abed indifferent and perhaps sarcastic? 
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Ridicule influences all of us. It is one of the hardest things to bear. The simplest 
n> ‘hod to destroy laws and lawmakers is to make people laugh at them. Many a great 

has inwardly collapsed under the smile of sarcasm; and, say what you will, the in- 
¢ erence, or open opposition, or the sly sarcasm and ridicule of the non-Orthodox 
partner will have its effect upon your Faith, or, at least, upon the simple, hearty mani- 
festation of it. 


And what of the children? Their keen young eyes notice all that goes on in the 
home, and when they see such a divergence of opinion on religious matters in those 
whom they call by the sacred names of Father and Mother, what can be the effect in 
their minds other than an appalling indifference, or, to put the matter in its very best 
light, a division of opinion from one who is pointed out by the Commandment to be 
honored and obeyed. 


If we begin to consider the differences that ordinarily arise in the mixed marriage 
home, we are confronted with some startling pictures. The Orthodox Catholic is under 
obligation to abstain and fast in certain seasons and on certain days; to confess and go 
at times to Holy Communion; to attend Liturgy on Sundays and Holydays; to believe 
that the marriage is not broken till death. Orthodox Catholics have crucifixes hanging 
in the room; Holy Icons of the Virgin Theotokos and the Saints placed everywhere; 
Orthodox Christians wear the Cross on their breast, keep blessed willows or palms in the 
home, preserve Holy Water and candles; bless themselves; call in the priest when there 
is danger of death, and so on. Now, is it impossible that the Protestant or other non- 
Orthodox party may not look on all these things as idolatrous or superstitious? 


When, shocked at a sudden bolt of lightning and the loud roar of thunder, you 
bless yourself, or light a blessed candle in the house, what does the Protestant think of 
it? Has he no suspicions concerning Confession? On Fridays are you to cook meat for 
the Protestant or other non-Orthodox husband, and boil eggs or fry fish for yourself? 
“What nonsense,” he may say, “eat the meat and be done with cooking two meals.” 


And, you know, he loves the children just as much as you do, and while he may 
allow you to raise the girls Orthodox Catholics, he may want the boys, his boys, raised 
as Protestants or something else. The wedge splitting your allegiance to the Faith is ever 
present in the most insignificant details of your life. You, a good Orthodox believer, may 
become the mother of an Orthodox girl and a Protestant or Romish boy. The girl fol- 
lows you to Liturgy; the boy, if he goes at all, may follow his father to some heretical 
sectarian place of worship. On Fridays, the boy eats meat with his proud father; the 
girl eats eggs and fish with you. In her room the girl has Icons and other sacred re- 
minders of her Faith, and the boy smiles at such things. And the climax may come, as 
it has in several cases, when you find yourself the Orthodox Catholic mother of a 
Protestant minister or Jewish Rabbi. You may find yourself in your lonely old age sur- 
rounded by grandchildren who are all strangers to you as far as Faith is concerned. 


These are some of the things, harsh as they seem, which ought to be reflected upon 
before embarking upon a mixed-marriage. For every mixed marriage that has proved 
happy, Church authorities can quote hundreds that have proved unhappy. It is because 
of the general evil results that ordinarily follow such marriages that the Church has for- 
bidden them. The Church has studied mixed marriages for centuries and she considers 
it her obligation to protect the Faith of her children, which is certainly the greatest pos- 
session they can ever own here on earth. 


D. F. A. 


v 


INCENSE 


There is probably no practice of the Orthodox Catholic Church more misunderstood 
by the non-Orthodox than the use of incense. The protestant may be impressed by the 
magnificence of the Liturgy; he may accept the twinkling candles and even, perhaps, 
the holy pictures adorning the walls of an Orthodox Catholic Temple; but the cloud of 
incense smoke ascending before the altar dismays him. He thinks that it links us finally 
and hopelessly with the mysterious, heathen Orient. 
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However, this ignorance about incense is not always limited to those outside the 
Orthodox Catholic Church. Many of the faithfu. within the bosom of the Holy Church 
are vague in their understanding of its significance. And, unless one has served at the 
altar, it is quite likely that he has never seen the substance which is burned in the 
censer to give off the aromatic smoke and mystic fragrance. We should be aware of the 
fact this beautiful aid to Divine Services has been in use in the Christian Church from 
the earliest times and was used in nearly every religious worship previous to Christianity. 

The type of incense generally used in our churches is that which is called Gum 
Olibanum or Frankincense. This pure incense is a gum resin known to chemists as 
Boswellin resin. This resinous product is the hardened sap which flows after the bark of 
the Frankincense tree is wounded. The material is collected, when allowed sufficient time 
to harden, in the form of drops. The hardened drops vary in color and size, according 
to variety, from very small clear drops to a darker agglomeration of drops of the size 
of an egg or even larger as they are formed by the trickling juice. It is used alone or in 
combination with other fragrant resins and powders. The sources of incense are in color- 
ful far corners of the world: Arabia, India and parts of Africa, besides Palestine. 

The Church prescribes the use of incense in her ceremonials just as God commanded 
Moses to place incense “before the tabernacle of the testimony.” It is an emblem of 
reverence and prayer, and was so used by the Jews, and has always been acceptable to 
God. In the Tabernacle it was kept continually burning, the solemn oblation of incense 
being an act due to God alone (Exod. 30:8,37). Moses said, concerning Levi the Priest, 
“They shall put incense before thee upon thine altar.” (Deut. 33:10). “Moses said 
unto Aaron, take a censer and put fire therein from off the altar, and put on incense, 
and go quickly unto the congregation, and make an atonement for them” (Num. 
16:46,47). “According to the custom of the priest’s office, his lot was to burn incense 
when he went into the Temple of the Lord.” (Luke 1:9). There are many more refer- 
ences to the use of incense in the Bible, the Old Testament especially abounding with 
them. 


It is not definitely known when the ceremonial censing was introduced into the 
Church Services. Its common employment in the Jewish Temple, and New Testament 
references, would suggest an early Christian use of it. St. Luke wrote: “And all the 
multitude of the people was praying without, at the hour of incense. And there appeared 
to him an angel of the Lord, standing on the right side of the altar of incense.” (Luke 
1:10,11). In St. John’s Apocalypse (Revelation 8:4) we read: “And the smoke of the 
incense of the prayers of the Saints ascended up before God from the hand of the 
angel.” 


Incense is used at practically all of the Church’s Services, usually the Temple being 
censed at their beginning, and whenever the Gospel is read. The burning of incense is 
especially connected with Burial and Requiem Services, for at these times it is burned 
almost continually. At the Divine Liturgy it is blessed before it is burned. During the 
Proskomedia the Priest blesses it, saying: “Unto thee, O Christ our God, do we offer 
incense for an odor of spiritual fragrance: which do Thou accept upon Thy most 
heavenly Altar, and pour forth upon us in return the Grace of Thine All-Holy Spirit.” 

The sweet odor of the burning incense rising heavenward is a natural symbol of 
prayer ascending to God. David sang, “Let my prayer be directed as incense in thy 
sight: the lifting up of my hands be a evening sacrifice” (Psalm 140:2). The censing is 
performed sometimes before the Altar and the Ikons; then it expresses the wish of the 
worshippers that their prayer may ascend to Heaven, as the fumes of the incense 
mount aloft. Sometimes the incense is swung towards the worshippers; then it expresses 
the prayer of the celebrant that the Grace of the Holy Spirit may encompass the souls 
of the faithful as the fragrant cloud of the incense encompasses them. Incense also 
typifies the cloud of glory which surrounds the Mercy-seat; and it symbolizes the Saintly 
intercessions, which in union with those of our Great High Priest, Jesus Christ, sur- 
round the throne of God on every side. The congregation is censed in acknowledgement 
that through the Incarnation all are partakers of the Kingdom of Heaven; and when 
the Priest brings the censer towards us we should earnestly desire that our prayers may 
ascend as the incense in God’s sight, and that by our holiness of life we may offer our- 
selves “unto God a sweet savor of Christ.”” (2 Cor. 2:15). We should always bow our 
head when the Priest or Deacon swings the censer towards us. 

Thus we see that the Holy Gifts, the Altar, the Ikons, the Gospel, and the people 
who are present at the Divine Services, are honored by being censed. In general, it may 
be said that the Holy Gifts are in censed in adoration; the Altar and Ikons are censed 
in veneration; the Priest and people are censed as a sanctification. 
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The vessel which holds the incense while it is burned is called the censer; in Russian, 
kadilo; in Greek, thymiaterion; it is a cup hung on three slight chains on which runs a 
cover suspended by a fourth chain from the handle in which all the chains unite. The 
censer signifies the humanity of Christ; the fire His divinity; and the incense the myrrh 
and spices offered at the Sepulchre. In some parishes the censer is ornamented with 
little bells, the metallic sound of which announces the coming of the Priest or the 
Deacon for the censing. 


Frankincense, “pure and holy,” which the Lord commanded Moses to put “before 
the tabernacle of the testimony”; the same precious substance which the Magi offered as 
one of their treasures to the newborn King on that first Christmas; Frankincense, one 
of the first gifts to Our Lord Jesus and, from the hands of Nicodemus, the last one. 
This same Frankincense is offered in His Name, at every Orthodox Catholic Divine 
Service 

F. D. P. 
v 


SOME FACTS ABOUT OUR ORTHODOX CATHOLIC CHURCH 


There are 250,000,000 members of the Orthodox Catholic Church in the world 
today. There are more than 100,000,000 more Orthodox Christians than inhabitants of 
the United States. The total number of Orthodox Christians is much greater than all 
the so many Protestant denominations put together. 


All these millions upon millions of Orthodox Catholics have exactly the same faith 
and they all share in the same liturgies and services as handed down by the ancient 
Church of the first centuries and through the missionary activities of the early Chris- 
tians to the nations of Northern Europe, Asia, and Africa 


The early Christians used mostly Greek in both East and West with the exception 
of the Syriac nations of Asia and the Copts of Egypt 


The Church of Rome was also Greek and the first missionaries to France and Eng- 
land were Greeks from Asia Minor. During the first centuries of Christianity, Rome was 
the missionary outpost of the West whose bishops and priests were mostly Greeks. The 
center of Christianity was the Greek and Syrian speaking East. 


It was not until later centuries that the Orthodox teachings of Christ were finally 
established and rooted beyond the boundaries of Rome. 


Latin did not become the official language of Western Christianity until quite a few 
centuries after St. Paul wrote his letter to the Church of Rome in the Greek language. 


It is noteworthy that although the very early Christians spoke almost nothing but 
Greek and read the Bible in the original Greek language as written by the Apostles and 
followers of Christ, today only a little more than two and a half per cent of the total 
Orthodox population speak or use the Greek language. This fact remains an undying 
witness to the missionary zeal and love of the early Orthodox Christians. 


According to the ancient traditions of original Christianity the bishops of the Ortho- 
dox Churches are elected by their own native clergy and people and together with their 
people govern the temporal affairs of their own Church. Spiritual matters concern only 
the clergy. 


All bishops are equal and have no right to interfere in the jurisdiction of other 
bishops except by the united action of all neighboring prelates. The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople is honored by his colleagues as the first among equals (primus inter pares), 
but has no special power as an individual over the rights of other ecclesiastical units 
represented by their bishops. 


The Orthodox Catholic Church is really a Federation of loosely organized Chris- 


tians all over the world completely united only by the power of faith and love within 
the life of Christ 


The Church does not regard herself as an earthly organization or institution, but 
rather as the mystical Body of Christ and finds unity through Christ himself to whom 
the faithful are united by the Holy Spirit Who dwells in the Church and preserves the 
bond of unity and love. The Orthodox Church is the only Church and religion in the 
world which has such complete unity of faith in complete freedom. 
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The Orthodox Christians have no Pope to keep them together. They have no one 
man or group of men telling them what to believe from year to year. Yet these 250,- 
000,000 Orthodox Christians have exactly the same faith. 

The unity of Orthodoxy and the democratic spirit of fellowship and love, so charac- 
teristic of ancient and modern Orthodox Christianity, are God’s witness to the world 
that the true Church of Christ needs no religious dictator or centralized power to pre- 
serve unity and keep the peace amongst those who cling to the true teachings of Christ. 


The Orthodox Catholic Church is a universal fellowship which embraces such diverse 
peoples and cultural groups as the: 


Greeks, Russians, Romanians, Syrians, Serbians, Bulgarians, Eskimos, Geor- 
gians, Albanians, Aleuts, Polish, Estonians, Latvians, Armenians, etc., 
and her flock is to be found in great numbers amongst the natives of such places as: 


China, Manchuria, Japan, Siberia, Alaska, Trukestan, Germany, Turkey, 
Hungary, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Finland, France, England, Jerusalem, Mt. 
Sinai, Egypt, Ethiopia, South Africa, Belgian Congo, South America, Canada, 
Australia, the United States, etc. In North America there are about six and a half 
million Orthodox Christians. 

All Orthodox Catholics use their own native language, but have exactly the same worship 
services translated from the original Greek. The languages used for worship in Ortho- 
doxy include such unfamiliar tongues as the: 

Alan, Avar, Kalmuck, Eskimo, Khazar, Abasgi, Tartar, Cheremis, Chuvash, 
Kirgiz, Mordvin, Yakut, etc. 


In spite of the so many linguistic, cultural, and geographic barriers, the Orthodox 
Christians are completely united by one faith in fellowship and love. 


The Orthodox Church continues to live up to the description of the Church 
as given by St. Paul the Apostle: “You are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets with Christ Jesus himself as the chief corner stone. I therefore, the 
prisoner in the Lord, exhort you to walk in a manner worthy of the calling with which 
you were called, with all humility and meekness, with patience, bearing with one another 
in love, careful to preserve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace: one body and 
one Spirit, even as you were called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, 
one Baptism; one God and Father of all, who is above all, and throughout all, and in us 


all” (Eph. 2:20; 4:1-6). 


NOTE: God does not judge His people according to numerical greatness. In the begin- 
ning there were only a handful of Apostles. 
The true Orthodox Christians should not become proud of their numbers, but 
should strive to fulfill their mission to the world in the humility and love which is 
from our Lord Jesus Christ. 


J. R. 


v 


HEARING THE WORD OF GOD 


The goal of the Church is to save and teach mankind, to bring all to Christ. Christ 
commanded the Church to first teach and then to baptize (Matt. 28:19). The sermon 
therefore spoken by the Priest has great importance—it broadens a person’s Christian 
world-outlook, teaches him the Faith and the honorable life, it incites the will to do 
what is good. In the darkness of this life it shows us the path to Heaven, as a light 
enables the traveler to find his way by night. 


The Word of God reveals to us the stains upon our soul, as a mirror shows us the 
marks upon our face. By the preaching of the Word of God whole nations sunk in 
heathendom, degraded below the level of the beasts, have been converted and civilized. 
St. Anthony the Hermit embraced the monastic life in consequence of having heard 
a sermon on Our Lord’s words to the rich young man. Countless others have had their 
very lives changed by hearing the Word of God expounded. The Lord God said: “Is not 
my word like fire, and like a hammer which breaks the rock in pieces?” (Jer. 23:29). 
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The Word of God strikes the heart like a thunderbolt; it awakens those asleep in sin, 
indifferent as to their salvation. It banishes sin and kindles the flame of love in the 
heart of man; it promotes the growth of virtue; or it may be compared to the gentle 
rain that comes down from Heaven to soak the earth and water it, and making it bring 
forth and sprout, giving seed to the sower and bread to the eater (Is. 55:10). 


We must listen to every sermon with all our attention in order to be edified by it. 
To walk out of church during the sermon or to whisper to our neighbor, simply serves 
to keep us ignorant of the truths of the Gospel. He who shows indifference towards the 
Word of God exposes himself to the risk of eternal damnation. The Word of God is the 
Sun of the soul, without which the spiritual life will droop and fail, just as nature would 
if deprived of the life-giving warmth and radiance of the Sun. 


If it is not possible, through sickness, to attend church frequently, then it is our duty 
to read the Holy Bible and other spiritual books, such as the lives of the Saints, writings 
of pious people such as Father John of Cronstadt, or books of meditation. Books such 
as these are preachers to whom we may listen at any hour. 


As food only nourishes the body when it is properly digested, so the Word of God 
does not profit the hearer or reader unless it be received into the heart and meditated 
upon. Unfortunately many people do not think over what they hear or read; they are 
like a man who sees his own face in a mirror and goes his way, soon forgetting what 
sort of man he is (James 1:23-24). This is so because either they are distracted by 
worldly cares (the seed falls on the wayside), or they are prejudiced against the word 
of God (the seed falls upon a rock), or their hearts are full of corrupt inclinations and 
unruly passions (the seed falls among thorns) (Luke 8). We ought to apply the ser- 
mons we hear to ourselves. Some are so busy in applying what they hear to others that 
they leave nothing for themselves. 


It is not eloquence, but truth, that should attract us in a preacher. If we listen to the 
simplest sermon in a docile spirit we are sure to learn something from it. Others will not 
obey the Word of God because the preacher does not practice what he preaches. The 
Blessed Augustine compares such people to travelers who, coming to a guide-post, will 
go no further on the road pointed out to them because the guide-post itself is stationary. 
The preacher is but the instrument which the Divine Husbandman uses to sow His 
Heavenly seed. Do not look at the poor quality of the vessel which contains the seed 
but at the excellence of the grain, and the majesty of the Husbandman. It is God, not 
the preacher, Who speaks to the heart. The preacher plants only and waters, it is God 
who gives the growth (1 Cor. 3:7). Praise therefore is not due to the preacher who 
delivers an excellent sermon, but to the Holy Spirit who speaks by his lips. 

The Word of God does not always bear fruit immediately. It is like the grain of 
mustard-seed (Matt. 13), which after a considerable time grew up and became a large 
tree. Sometimes it produces no fruit at all. Our Lord speaks of three cases in which the 
seed perished and only one in which it bore fruit. 

—D. 


v 


REVIEW OF JOURNALS 


¢ The RUSSIAN ORTHODOX JOURNAL (September, 1955, Pp. 6, 20), 
contains an article by Paul B. Anderson on “Religion in the USSR—1955.” 
This article is a review of the ecclesiastical situation in Russia during the past 
year. He states that the Orthodox church buildings in use stand at about the 
same number as three or five years ago, i.e., from 22,000 to 25,000 churches. 
There are about 32,000 clergymen and about 100 million faithful. “This 
makes the Russian Church by far the largest of the Eastern Orthodox na- 
tional Churches, and the largest national Church body anywhere.” Anderson 
states that there has been an increase in the number of theological students 
attending the Academies and Seminaries. He places the number of active 


bishops at about 75. 
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Anderson points out that the size of the J. M. P. has increased to 80 
pages, “the space being about equally divided between purely Church or re- 
ligious material, on the one hand, and material directly or indirectly related 
to the promotion of ‘peace’ and international friendship, on the other.” The 
present writer would say that this statement is grossly innacurate. The Journal 
never contained that much “peace” material even before the death of Stalin. 
At best the material “in defense of peace” never takes up more than a sixth 
of the space of the Journal, and in some issues a lot less, i.e., the J. M. P., No. 
1, 1955, contains five and one-fourth pages of such material. Of these pages 
three and one-fourth are devoted to photographs. In general, we ought to 
note that any statements in this section by Metropolitan Nicholas or any 
other writer are the opinions of those people as citizens of the USSR (not 
necessarily shared by members of the Russian Orthodox Church abroad who 
are all loyal citizens of the countries in which they dwell), who are sincerely 
convinced that the problems of humanity can only be solved through peace- 
ful measures. 


As to Anderson’s statement that editions of the Bible are frequently 
promised, but never materialize in Russia, we ought to point out the recent 
news that the printing of the Bible is to soon take place in Riga. The first 
edition of 15,000 copies in Russian will be a reprint of the Synodal edition 
in the new Orthography. Other editions will follow. 


Anderson says that it is “characteristic of all religious bodies that their 
places of worship are generally filled to overflowing.” He explains this by 
saying that fewer churches exist because many were destroyed by war or 
“earlier anti-religious zeal,” and that the Church officials wish it that way so 
that there is an “impression of strength.” He states that financially the 
churches in Russia are well off and that the clergy are well paid. The money 
is derived from sale of candles and the “cumulative value of even small 
amounts given by the great masses who attend services.” 


“Each parish sends money to the diocese and the diocese to the 
Patriarchate. Priests, teachers in the seminaries, bishops, and the Pa- 
triarch all receive salaries which many of equal rank in the Anglican 
or Evangelical churches in the West might well envy. A bishop, for 
example, gets a monthly stipend of Rs. 12,000 (about $3.000), besides 
certain allowances.” 


Anderson mentions the current interest of the Orthodox Church in “the 
ecumenical movement which is both critical and positive.” He states that the 
Churches in Russia welcome visitors and have recently invited delegations to 
visit them. He concludes: 


“The general situation in the Soviet Union is itself in flux, and the 
very nature of Party reliance on dialectic may lead it to recognize that 
religion is a fact and not a fantasy; that it holds an authentic place in 
the super-structure even of classless society; and, by the same token, 
present day vibrant religion may itself come to have influence on the 
Party and modify its attitude toward human beings.” 

@ We have recently received from Romania several ecclesiastical journals: 
“Biserica Ortodoxa Romina” (the Official Bulletin of the Romanian Patriar- 
chate), No. 1-2 (January-February), 1955; No. 3-4 (March-April), 1955. 
This is marked ANUL (Year or Volume) LXXIII. This journal has sections 


like the J. M. P. which contain letters received from the heads of various 
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Autocephalous Churches, “Life of the Church,” “Official Part,” Book Re- 
views—‘Recenzii,” etc. In the latter section, we find reviews of the contents 
of the various diocesan organs. Among them are “Glasul Bisericii,” the off- 
cial journal of the “Centrelor Mitropolitane,” the “Arhiepiscopii” of Buca- 
rest and the Diocese of “Buzaului si a Dunarii de Jos.” This journal has been 
published for thirteen years. Also reviewed are: “Mitropolia Moldovei si Su- 
cevei” organ oficial al Arhiepiscopiei Iasilor si Episcopiei Romanului si Husi- 
lor (Annul XXX); “Telegraful Romin,” organul oficial al Arhiepiscopiei 
Ortodoxe Romine de Alba-Iulia si Sibiu si al Episcopiilor de Cluj si Oradea 
(Annul 103); “Mitropolia Alteniei,” revista (journal) oficiala a Arhiepisco- 
piei Craiovei si a Episcopiei Rimnicului si Argesului (Annul VI); “Mitropolia 
Banatului,” organul oficial al Arhiepiscopiei Timisoarei si Caransebesului si 
al Episcopiei Aradului (Annul VII). Issue No. 3-4 of this journal contains 
reviews of the various Kalendars, “Indrumatoare,” and Almanacs published 
in the various dioceses. 


The journal of the Romanian Patriarchate, “Ortodoxia” (a quarterly of 
which we received Anul VII, No. 1 (January-March), No. 2 (April-June), 
1955, seems to deal with Churches and their problems outside of Romania. 
This journal contains the following sections: “Probleme Interconfesionale,” 
with articles on Orthodox Churches outside of Romania and on the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant communions; “Insemnari Despre Carti si Reviste,” 
which contains reviews of books by foreign authors and reviews of foreign 
journals—among them the J. M. P.; and “Biserica si Viata,” about move- 
ments such as the Evanston Conference, together with a section of “Notes 
and Commentaries.” In this latter section of the No. 2 issue we find com- 
ments on the American State Department and its treatment of Archbishop 
Boris and the visa problem. In the “Probleme Interconfesionale,” of No. 2 
there is a long historical article on “The problem of the Unification of the 
Liturgical Kalendar in the Orthodox Church,” by Professor Ene Braniste. 


The third journal received was “Studii Teologice” (Journal of the Theo- 
logical Institute of the Patriarchate of Romania), Anul VII, No. 1-2 (Jan- 
uary-February), No. 3-4 (March-April), No. 5-6 (June-July), 1955 (Seria 
II-a). This journal contains highly intellectual articles by Romanian theo- 
logians. They are well documented and concern themselves with theological 
and philosophical problems. 


From a perusal of these various journals with their great wealth of ma- 
terials it is obvious that the Romanian Orthodox Church is a vibrant and 
vital force. With all the religious books and journals published in present- 
day Romania one can hardly say the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
Orthodox Catholics there has been stifled. If it is true that the Church of 
Russia is much too conservative in its theology then we can say that its friend- 
ly relations with the Romanian Church, which has always been rather ag- 
gressive theologically, should alleviate that problem in the course of time. 
We are happy that our Romanian brethren have the opportunity to do so 
much literary work and can only hope that our Mother-Russian Church, 
which at the present time publishes only the J. M. P. and one diocesan jour- 
nal in Ukrainian, will eventually do the same. 











@ The journal, “Po Stopam Khrista,” published by Father N. Vieglas of 
the Leontyite orientation contained in its numbers 50 through 55 (September, 
1954—August, 1955) a long article by Archpriest A. Ionov, called “Notes of 
a Missionary—the Pskov Mission.” This deals with the mission sent to the 
Pskov region by Metropolitan Sergius Voskresensky, Exarch of the Baltic. 
The mission existed from August, 1941, through February, 1944, during the 
German occupation of this part of Russia. 


D. F. A. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Anglicanism and Orthodoxy. A Study in Dialectical Churchmanship,” 
by H. A. Hodges, SCM Press, London, 1955, Pp. 58 


Professor Hodges, an Anglo-Catholic, is a distinguished historian of philosophy, and 
is well known to university audiences in England as a lecturer on problems of Christian 
faith. Dr. Hodges will be best remembered in Orthodox circles for his exhaustive intro- 
duction to Unseen Warfare (Faber & Faber, London, 1952). The thesis of the present 
book is that the Western communions (both Roman and Protestant) have lost the purity 
of the Faith once delivered to the Saints. It is the duty of the Western confessions 
humbly and penitently to turn their eyes to the Orthodox Catholic Church of the East 
and purify themselves of error accumulated since their break from the Church. They 
must strive to regain the primitive doctrinal purity of the West when it was still Ortho- 
dox and thus again reconstruct Western Orthodoxy. 


Dr. Hodges’ paper is divided into three chapters. In the first, “The Problem of 
Anglican Disunity,” the author discusses the Church of England as “a product of the 
Reformation.” Although the author tries to show points of similarity in certain attitudes 
between the Post-Reformation Church of England and Orthodoxy, and wishes that there 
were more, he does not deny that many Protestant elements were brought into the Angli- 
can communion at the Reformation. He cites the existence of these in the theology and 
daily life of the Anglican confession, in the B. C. P.* and in the Articles. He points 
out the rank Protestantism of certain of the Articles, such as Article Eleven, which in 
common with the rest of Protestantism “‘proclaims justification by faith alone.” He cites 
the Protestant teaching of the Articles on the Sacraments, their stress on the “Word 
of God.” He says that in the B. C. P. “the Real Presence and the eucharistic sacrifice 
are carefully edited away.” 


Professor Hodges endeavors to show how the B. C. P. has “been able to hold the 
affections” of so many Catholic-minded Anglicans in spite of its defects. He says quite 
frankly that Anglo-Catholics too often try to avoid the realization of all the Protes- 
tantism evident in the B. C. P. and the Articles. They attempt to explain it away in a 
Catholic sense “without being aware of the solecism of the documents.” Others attempt 
to “impugn the authority of the documents.” They claim that the Articles are a sort of 
henotikon composed by the government for political purposes, but, as Dr. Hodges 
points out, the Articles were nevertheless signed by all the Anglican clergymen for cen- 
turies and that the Church cannot therefore so easily “disclaim all responsibility for its 
contents.” He discounts the statement by some that the Church cannot be held respon- 
sible for the pet heresies of the early reformers by saying that the B. C. P. is not a 
document containing the private views of certain heretics, but that it is an official docu- 
ment “of the most solemn kind and of a definite theological complexion, and the Church 
which has accepted it, used it, loved it, and been spiritually nurtured on it cannot dis- 
associate itself from the theology which it teaches” (p. 19). In addition to the theologi- 
cal Protestantism of the Anglican communion, there is besides the widespread existence 


of what Dr. Hodges calls “psychological Protestantism,” the Anglican cast of mind. 
*Book of Common Prayer. 
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Professor Hodges tries to explain why so many Anglicans are seemingly unconscious 
of the Protestantism of the B. C. P. and Articles, or try to avoid facing them, or who 
minimize them, when the Protestant influence is “open and manifest.” He states that 
the Reformation of England was not of the same spirit as the “militant Protestantism” 
of the Continent. The English reformers purposely put expressions in the Articles which 
were ambiguous and which could be interpreted in several senses. He says that in spite 
of Cranmer’s intentions, many have always read Catholic ideas into the B. C. P. How- 
ever, he openly admits that the eucharistic service is a Protestant composition, that the 
B. C. P. “leaves out what a Protestant must leave out,” but says that many Anglicans 
have considered that what was omitted was not necessarily denied. Many Anglicans have 
not felt obliged to share the original compilers’ mind in these matters. He points out 
that the English Dissenters were far from satisfied with the Protestantism of these docu- 
ments and left to form their own ecclesiastical bodies which were more expressly Protes- 
tant. This for Professor Hodges proves that at least some elements of pre-Reformation 
times survived the revolution of the sixteenth century. 


In the second chapter Professor Hodges endeavors to explain “The Meaning of 
Anglican Unity,” how Anglicans of all shades of belief manage to hold together in the 
vast world-wide Anglican communion. It is obvious that Anglicanism is not held together 
by a common faith and doctrine. It is not because of the Establishment for of the whole 
Anglican communion only two dioceses are Established. He finds the answers in the 
social sphere. In the process of proving this he shows that Catholicism and Protestantism 
are irreconcilable: (1) Because of the great disparity of doctrine and worship symbolical 
of doctrine; (2) because the two are constructed on vastly differing principles; (3) a 
conflict of spirit, outlook and underlying attitudes towards traditions and doctrines. He 
tries to show how these differences seem to dwell together in Anglicanism. Dr. Hodges 
states that though there ere elements of truth in both Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism, the “faith and life of the undivided Church” may only be found in Orthodoxy. 
The West can take their bearings on Orthodoxy, from which the two conflicting systems 
can sift out the error from the truth. He believes Anglicanism is in the best Western 
position to search out the truth “dialectically,” but it must “‘bestir” itself and awaken 
from the contentment of “mere co-existence” of differing ideas and doctrines. 


In the third and last chapter, “The Idea of Western Orthodoxy,” the author first 
tries to trace te origins of the estrangement between the West and East. He lays the 
blame for the schism wholly upon the shoulders of the West and shows how through 
the ages the causes of it grew within the Roman See. He discusses the legalistic spirit 
of ancient Rome as it was received by eccles:astical Rome, the wakness of Western spir- 
itual life, the essentially wrong “thinking” on the part of the Western Church. From 
his analysis of the problem he comes to the conclusion that the West was at fault, and 
states that “no equally convincing case can be made for holding the East responsible” 
(p. 46). 


As far as Dr. Hodges is concerned the ecumenical problem with which the West 
ought to be concerned is to bring the West back to Orthodoxy, “to a sound mind and a 
healthy life.” He believes that though the Ecumenical Movement and other groups exist 
to exchange ideas between East and West, “this exchange is not one which can properly 
proceed on a footing of equality” (p. 46). The West must come with an attitude of 
contrition and humility to seek “enlightenment and healing.” “The whole western tradi- 
tion must be systematically called in question—not only those developments in it which 
have taken place since the schism (outside the Roman communion as well as within it), 
but also earlier western peculiarities in which some of the roots of the schism may lie” 


(p. 47). 


Professor Hodges does not idealize the Orthodox Church as she presently is; he does 
not say that all Orthodox theologians are “individually wiser”—it is not a matter of 
personalities, but of principles, of dogma which the Orthodox Church has preserved 
whole and untarnished, and of which the Orthodox Church “is the abiding custodian.” 
We must not confuse Orthodoxy with Byzantine civilization, for she belongs to no par- 
ticular nation, language or civilization, but for all. It simply happens that presently the 
Eastern Church has kept the fullness of the Faith. It is the duty of the West to resurrect, 
with the help of the Eastern Orthodox Church, the Western Orthodox Church as it was 
in the days of yore, to bring to the fore the latent Orthodox elements still abiding in 
the West, to purge out the errors. In the process many “ancestral idols and inherited 
pieties” will have to be dethroned; it will be a difficult matter, but it can be achieved if 
approached in the proper spirit. 
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The ideas in this remarkable little booklet bear future study by Western Christians. 
Our advice to Dr. Hodges and his friends of like mind (Cf. Derwas J. Chitty’s booklet, 
“Orthodoxy and the Conversion of England’’) is not to await a miracle, but to band 
together, petition His Holines, Patriarch Alexis, to receive you into the Church. Form 
parishes, then dioceses and you may see in your lifetime the Western Orthodox Church. 
It will be centuries before Anglicanism “‘dialectically” unprotestantizes itself—come out 
from among them and be separate. Make the Church of your dreams a reality now. 
Pass the concluding days of your life in peace and quietness of soul, with the knowledge 
that yours is the true Faith once delivered to the Saints, the Faith of the Fathers so ad- 
mired by you now from afar. 


D. F. A. 


“Hymns of Praise (Troparia and Kontakia). For Sunday School and Choir,” 
Traditional Melodies Transmitted and Arranged by James C. Meena, 
Priest, Syrian Orthodox Archdiocese, Brooklyn (1955), Pp. 32. 


There have been several attempts in recent years to harmonize Byzantine Chant. 
Most of these were in the Greek Church where it has been desired to have mixed choirs 
and yet preserve the traditional eccelesiastical melodies. Most of the attempts at harmoni- 
zation of Byzantine Chant in this country have been unsuccessful. Few people have at- 
tacked this problem with the necessary musical background. It is generally agreed that 
Byzantine Chant is best rendered in unison. 


The present volume is an attempt to harmonize the Byzantine Chant as it has been 
transmitted through the Syro-Arabic tradition and recorded by Archbishop Samuel 
David of Toledo. The harmonizations in this booklet are simple and some of them are 
effective. The Troparia in Tone One are quite pleasing. 


Aside from this, however, the whole work suffers from the choice of bad texts. The 
arranger used Fr. Seraphim Nassar’s “Five-pounder” for his source and as almost every- 
one knows, Nassar (if he indeed translated the texts) was far from accurate in his work, 
e.g., he translates “Virgin” as “virtue!” (page 29 of the present book). Had the ar- 
ranger but used his imagination he would have discovered far better texts for the 
Troparia elsewhere. 


On page 14 the arranger has consumed time and energy on a Nassar text which in 
present-day America is an anachronism to say the least. The text is: 
“CO Lord, save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance, 
And to Thy faithful kings, grant victory over the barbarians. 
And by the power of Thy Cross protect all those who follow thee.” 

Even heterodox kinglings have become quite sparse in the world today, while the 
present reviewer would venture to say that it would be next to impossible to locate very 
many “faithful kings” in this country who are engaged in combat with “barbarians.” 
The arranger would have discovered a better text for his Troparion had he consulted 
the official “Service Book” (on page 44) published by his own Archdiocese. 

For a future edition we would advise Father Meena to consult with the editors of 
the “Service Book” for better texts. Also, if this book is really intended for Sunday 
Schools, a separate edition with two or three part harmonies would be best. Also we 
would like to see the inclusion of the Troparia for all the Twelve Great Feasts including, 
certainly, the Paschal Troparion. 


DANIEL D. PONOMAREV 


“Otce Nas. Modlitby pravoslavneho krest’ana,’”’ (Our Father. Prayers of an 
Orthodox Christian), Published by Orthodox Church in 
Czechoslovakia, Praha, 1953, Pp. 269. 


This prayer book published by the Autocephalous Orthodox Church of Czechoslo- 
vakia in the Czech language is quite interesting because it is intended for Orthodox 
Catholics who were once members of the Roman Catholic communion. The book con- 
tains the usual prayers and services found in any ordinary Orthodox prayer book with 
some prayers that are obviously of Western origin. The compilers have made use of 
the existing Czech versions of the Creed (with corrections), the Lord’s Prayer and other 
prayers and selections from the Sacred Scriptures which Orthodoxy holds in common 
with the Western confessions. 

It is obvious that those prayers which needed translation were done from the 
Slavonic, along with the Liturgy, for the Slavonic influence (with its slight differences 
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from the Greek) is felt throughout. It is interesting to note the interchangeable use ot 
the Slavonic Hospod (Lord) and the Czech Pan (Lord) in the same prayer. We notice 
that the phrase, “have mercy on us,” when occurring in a prayer is translated, whereas, 
“Lord, have mercy” (The Kyrie) is always ‘“Hospodi, pomiluj,” i.e., used without trans- 
lation. 


There is a section of “Children’s prayers,” some in verse, which are no doubt of 
Western origin. We note that the numbering of the Psalms follows the Hebrew numera- 
tion, i.e., Psalm 50 is called Psalm 51. We wonder why the Czechoslovak Church follows 
the Protestant usage in this and thus differs with the whole of Orthodoxy. Among ‘“‘Peni- 
tential Prayers” we find unfamiliar prayers by St. Jerome and St. Ambrose. There is a 
“Prayer on the Day in Memory of M. J. Hus.” The latter, though far from being 
considered a Saint of the Church, is nevertheless honored by all Czechs as a national 
hero. 


The prayer book contains the Kanon in preparation for Holy Communion, the 
Penitential Kanon to Our Lord Jesus Christ, Supplicatory Kanon to the Theotokos, the 
Akathistos to Christ, Akathistos to the Theotokos, all of the Hours, Little Complin, 
Vespers, Matins, the Divine Liturgy and the Moleben to the Saviour. It concludes with 
the various Troparia, including those for the Czechoslovak Saints Vaclav, Procopius, 
Ludmila, etc. The book also contains some interesting “Spiritual Hymns” and Carols 
from Western sources. The book has some short doctrinal matter, a complete Kalendar 
with Scriptural readings noted and a glossary of terms. 


We notice that the Liturgy has abbreviations in certain parts. The Psalm of the First 
Antiphon is divided into eight parts corresponding to the eight tones. Each Sunday only 
a short introductory phrase is sung followed by a Section of the Psalm in the tone of 
the week (two verses of the Psalm). Then follows immediately the Troparion of the 
Second Antiphon without the Little Ektenia. At the conclusion of this the Celebrant 
says only the Ecphony of the Second Little Ektenia and the Choir sings the Third Anti- 
phon (the Beatitudes). 


The Impetratory Ektenia after the Gospel is abbreviated and contains no petitions 
for the Clergy or civil authorities. The Dismissal of the Catechumens is omitted from 
the end of the Ektenia of the Catechumens and the following two Little Ektenias are 
omitted (the Cherubimic Hymn begins immediately after the Ektenia of the Catechu- 
mens). The two Ektenias of Askings are abbreviated in such a way that nothing is re- 
peated but all the petitions are said in one place or the other. The words, “The Doors, 
the Doors,” before the Creed are omitted. There are a few other minor differences such 
as the directions to repeat certain hymns and responses two or three times to allow the 
Celebrant enough time to say his prayers. 


It is interesting to note that some of the abbreviations in this Liturgy are similar to 
changes advocated by certain of the clergy in this country. 


D. TH. ZHUK 


CHURCH AND WORLD 
By Dr. S. Bolshakoff 


FINLAND: Constantinople, Halki, Athens, Rome, 


Monte Oliveto, Lerins, N. D. des Donnbes, 









Before describing my Southern journey, Taize, Paris, Brussels, Tilbur, etc., I must 


which included Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece with Turkey besides, in- 
cluding visits to Venice, San Lazzaro, 
Zagreb, Belgrad, Saloniki, Mount Athos, 
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conclude the description of my Scandi- 
navian journey last year. 

I left Osby for Stockholm late in the 
evening of July 21. The train was crowd- 
ed. I awoke near Miolby. The country, 
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through which we were passing, was in- 
teresting: lakes, forests, fine houses, pros- 
perous towns. The morning was warm and 
sunny. Stockholm is a fine city, though I 
must confess I prefer Copenhagen. Never- 
theless the Ricksdag, Royal Palace, Noble- 
men’s Hall, parks, canals and islands pro- 
duce a rare symphony of colours. and 
sounds. I did not linger in Stockholm. It 
was already the peak of the northern sum- 
mer and nearly everybody of interest to me 
was away. 

I left for Finland on a big ship, “Birger 
Jarl,” one warm and sunny morning. It 
takes about three hours to reach the open 
sea from Stockholm. The passage is indeed 
very beautiful. Green, thickly wooded is- 
lands, boasting saucy-looking villas, suc- 
ceed each other in the Stockholm archi- 
pelago. In some ways the passage reminded 
me of the Lower Volga, but there was heat 
and blazing sunshine. 

The first class of the steamer was luxur- 
ious and the food excellent, besides which 
the company was quite interesting. On 
reaching the open sea we ran into stormy 
weather and some even became sick. The 
storm blew itself out during the night, and 
the morning was warm and sunny. We 
were then passing through the Finnish 
skerrier and approaching the Finnish capi- 
tal. From the sea Helsinki looked imposing 
and prosperous. 

Dr. Michael Juva, Chairman of the Fin- 
nish Christian Student Movement and the 
Vice-President of the Christian Student 
World Federation, met me in the Landing 
Hall. A young Lutheran pastor, Reader in 
Church History in Helsinki University, 
Dr. Juva, and his charming lady, a rapidly 
rising specialist in mental and nervous 
diseases, were my kindly hosts in Helsinki. 


The Finnish capital boasts 400,000 in- 
habitants, of a total population of about 
four million Finns, or 10 per cent of it. 
Founded by the Swedish King Gustave 
Vasa in 1550, Helsinki remained a pro- 
vincial city till 1812, when the Russian 
Emperor Alexander I made it the capital 
of the newlyformed Grand Duchy of Fin- 
land, of which he was the first Sovereign. 
The Finnish tribes had inhabited the pres- 
ent territory of Finland for a long time. 
In the XIIth century the Swedes organized 
a crusade against the pagan Finns and 
forced them to become Roman Catholics 
and Swedish subjects. 

Finland became a Swedish province with 
the exception of Eastern Karelia, which 
was evangelized by the Orthodox Novgoro- 
dians.. In 1593 Lutheranism became the 
State religion of Finland. In the XVIIIth 
century the Swedes and the Russians quar- 
reled and fought over Finland which in 
1809 became a Grand Duchy with the 
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Russian Emperor as its Grand Duke. Alex- 
ander II, of Russia, the most popular of 
the Romanov Grand Dukes, in 1863 grant- 
ed to the Finns their constitution, which 
made them a Russian dominion, something 
like a British dominion before the Statute 
of Westminster. 


The Russian Government’s efforts to in- 
tegrate Finland more closely into the Em- 
pire, produced a lot of discontent in Fin- 
land. The Soviet Revolution led to the 
proclamation of Finnish independence in 
1917. After a short but bloody Civil War, 
Finland consolidated its independence. 
The Second World War involved Finland 
in two new campaigns, those of 1939-40 
and 1941-44. Finland, however, succeeded 
in preserving her independence by enor- 
mous sacrifices in men and money—Fin- 
land lost 11.8 per cent of her territory, 
17,704 square miles and was obliged to 
pay heavy reparations of 300 million gold 
dollars. There were also other painful 
clauses in the peace treaty. 

Nevertheless Finland has already paid 
off all her reparations to the Soviet Union 
as well as all her debts to U. S. A. It is the 
only post-war country in the world which 
has paid in full all her obligations. In 
addition to this miracle the Finns, by their 
own efforts have re-settled 420,286 people 
from the territories surrendered to the 
Soviet Union, repaired and modernized 
their war-shattered economy and have even 
considerably raised their standard of liv- 
ing. No other country in the modern 
world has accomplished such a feat in such 
a short time. No one who has studied the 
Finnish revival can fail to admire the 
Finns. 


I stayed a few days in Helsinki. The 
Finnish Lutheran Church, probably the 
most alive in Scandinavia, include 96 per 
cent of the population of four millions. 
There are six dioceses, 57 deaneries and 
547 congregations. The Archbishop of 
Turku is the Primate. The Church As- 
sembly meets every fifth year or oftener. 
There is also a smaller Assembly which 
meets twice a year. Finally, there is an Ec- 
clesiastical Board. The Archbishop pre- 
sides over all these gatherings which have 
clerical and lay members. There are about 
1,400 clergymen in Finland. The country 
parishes are enormous and sparsely popu- 
lated. Some parishes are 40 miles and 
more across. For that reason only five per 
cent of the Finns can be regular church- 
goers. Finland, after all, is a huge, sparsely 
populated country. It covers an area of 
130,085 square miles, with a density of 
34.2 per square mile: 

The Bishops are elected, and the elec- 
tion is confirmed by the President: There 
is a Faculty of Theology in Helsinki and 

















anothe- in Turku for Swedish-speaking 
Finns, who form 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation. The salaries of pastors vary from 
750 to 1,500 (pounds) a year and more. 
Taxation, which is heavy, takes from 20 
per cent to 40 per cent of their salaries. 


In Helsinki I visited Toolon Seura- 
kunta. It is a large parish of 53,000 peo- 
ple and is extremely well organized. There 
are five churches and seven pastors. On 
the average about 900 attend all these 
churches om Sundays. Yet practically 
everybody attends a church service at one 
time or another. While it is still common 
in Iceland to take Communion only once 
in a lifetime, after confirmation, and this 
is by no means unknown in Sweden, in 
Finland Communion is taken more fre- 
quently. Nevertheless in Toolon there are 
only 5,617 communicants out of 53,000, 
and of these a mere 1,031 are men. The 
proportion of communicants is only about 
12 per cent of those attending the Sunday 
morning service, make only two per cent 
and 2'% per cent the evening service. In 
the Finnish Parliament there are reflected 
in churchgoing statistics in the towns. Dr. 
Juva invited me to his fine villa in Espoo 
near Helsinki. The setting is beautiful 


In Helsinki I also visited the Orthodox 
They are about 80,000 and form merely 
1.7 per cent of the general population. 
There are two dioceses in Kuopio and Hel- 
sinki. In 1950 there were 29 organized 
parishes staffed by 38 priests. Since then 
the number of parishes and clergy has in- 
creased. Some parishes are still in the 
process of formation. 

Before the Second World War the ma 
jority of the Finnish Orthodox, the Ka- 
relians, lived in Eastern Finland. As a re- 
sult of the last war the Finns lost most of 
the territory inhabited by the Karelians, 
who have been re-settled elsewhere. In this 
way 55,000 Orthodox Finns were found to 
have left their homes. Three large Mona- 
steries for men and one Convent were 
similarly given up. Forty-four parishes out 
of 64 were lost as well as 65 chapels, 72 
cemeteries and the Serdobol Seminary, 
Library, schools, etc. It was necessary to 
make a new start. I cannot but admire the 
Orthodox Finns. Uprooted from their Ka- 
relian homes, and scattered among the 
Lutherans, they were often forced to con- 
tract mixed marriages and to expose them- 
selves to all kinds of influences hostile to 
their Orthodoxy. Indeed, at one time as 
many as 500 people a year started to leave 
the Orthodox Church. This process, which 
has already been slowed down for some 
time, has now nearly stopped. 

In Helsinki there is an Orthodox Semi- 


nary. It was, however, closed for vacations 
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durng my stay. I visited several of the 
churches on Sunday. I must say that the 
Orthodox churches were far better attend- 
ed than the Lutheran. Indeed they were 
full. I visited the Karelian Church of Holy 
Trinity which was full. The Liturgy was 
sung in Finnish. The latter is a very eu- 
phonious language, almost like Italian. 
The Slavonic hymns are easily adapted. In 
the Cathedral Church of the Assumption, 
which is large and rich, the service was in 
Slavonic and there was a large congrega- 
tion. The most dense crowd I found in the 
Russian Church of St. Nicholas, which is 
in the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of 
Leningrad. Because of the great crowd, 
late comers were unable to get into the 
church and stood around it. 


The Most Reverend Michael Chub, 
Bishop of Luga, a suffragon of the Metro- 
politan of Leningrad, officiated. He is 42, 
a fine scholar and a wonderful preacher. 
I visited him at his home in Munkiniemi, 
near Hels nki, where the Russians have 
their second church which I much pre- 
ferred to that in Helsinki. I had a long 
and most interesting talk with the Bishop 
at the Theological Academy. The Bishop 
speaks several languages. He was ordained 
in 1950 after he had graduated at Lenin- 
grad Academy. In 1953 he was consecrated 
Bishop. He now occupies the See of Star- 
aya Russa and administers for the aged 
Metropolitan of Len’ngrad the great arch- 
diocese of Novgorod. 


I left Helsinki for the North on Sun- 
day, July 25th. I traveled in a comfortable 
sleeping car, occupying a large compart- 
ment by myself. We left Helsinki on a 
warm and sunny evening. The sky was 
cloudless and the towers and churches of 
the capital stood out boldly in the golden 
glory of the approaching sunset. When I 
awoke in the morning the train was mov- 
ing through mighty forests and skirting 
big, placid lakes. The country was very 
sparsely inhabited indeed, a welcome relief 
after our overcrowded cities with their 
poisonous air filled with motorcar ex- 
hausts, their dust and smell, not to speak 
of the touting and agitation. This radiant 
northern morning was fresh, perfumed 
and quiet. We passed Kuopio, the beauti- 
ful small town, lost in a labyrinth of lakes 
and forests. Finally, the train stopped at 
Tisalmi. 


Mr. Ukko Miettinen, a director of 
“Kesko,” the most interesting and power- 
ful Finnish trading organiaztion, met me 
at the station. In his car we soon got to 
his charming and roomy villa, lost in a 
great forest on the shore of a broad, quiet 
lake. Mrs. Miettinen and her two charm- 
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ing children, a girl of 11 and a boy of 
eight, met us. I spent a wonderful week 
with my friends. Here was the real North: 
silence, grandeur and peace. On every side 
there were endless forests, big lakes and 
vast distances. 


Although the season of the midnight 
sun was already past, there was still no 
real night: sunsets simply passed into 
sunrises. Every evening I watched the lake 
change its colour: steel gray, blue, black, 
red, pink, orange, yellow. The lake was 
full of big fish of which we caught plenty 
every day. 

“Kesko,” of which my friend was the 
director, is, essentially, a gigantic buying 
organization which enables retailers to 
complete with the mighty co-operatives in 
Finland. “Kesko” is the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world. It has 
branches all over Finland. 


My stay in Tisalmi was a pure delight. 
Like the Greeks and the Portuguese, the 
Finns are a most hospitable and generous 
people, and the Finnish family tie is still 
very strong and sound. I stayed with sev- 
eral Finnish families and everywhere I 
found couples devoted to each other and 
handsome, well-behaved children. From 
Tisalmi, where the Finnish Lutheran Gov- 
ernment is building a fine church for the 
Orthodox Karelians, I visited Lapinlahti 
to attend an Orthodox Liturgy. It was 
sung in Finnish and 700 Karelians were 
present. The service was impressive and 
the worshippers were very devout. The 
Liturgy was celebrated in the new, most 
magnificent secondary school for 300 chil- 
dren built at a staggering cost of 100 mil- 
lion marks. It is all glass, granite and 
chromium. The Scandinavians do not 
spare money on their sumptuous schools, 
hospitals and old people’s houses. After 
the Liturgy there was a short service in the 
beautifully kept soldiers’ cemetery. I un- 
derstand that 60,000 Finnish soldiers fell 
during the Second World War, about 
three per cent of the entire male popula- 
tion and, no doubt, a very high propor- 
tion of the young men of fighting age. 

On August 2nd, I left Tisalmi for Kon- 
evetz Monastery. This community lives in 
a vast forest on the shore of a beautiful 
lake. The solitude is simply enchanting. 
The domain consists of about 240 acres. 
There are 15 inhabitants, of whom only 
nine are professed monks. The Monastery 
of Konevetz was founded in the XIVth 
century by St. Arsenius the Novgorodian, 
who was trained on Mount Athos. The 
Monastery was founded on an island on 
Lake of Ladoga and was very flourishing 
during the XIXth century. It once num- 
bered 200 monks. After the Soviet Revolu- 
tion the island of Konevetz passed to Fin- 
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land and the supply of postulants from 
Russia ceased. The community then began 
to dwindle and during the Second World 
War the monks were evacuated into Fin- 
land. Their island has now passed to the 
Sowiet Union. 


The monks failed to save Arsenius and 
the venerated ikon of Our Lady of Kone- 
vetz brought from Mount Athos by the 
founder. Belonging to the Comneni period 
this ikon is one of the most wonderful that 
I have ever seen, its lines, colours and ex- 
pression are astonishing in their beauty. 
I spent a week in Konevetz. The latter is a 
perfect dream for the lovers of solitude. 
Tall, endless pine forests, blue lakes with 
distant mountains on the horizon with 
lush green meadows, embroidered with gay 
flowers. The weather was warm and sunny, 
the air crystal pure, and over all there was 
a deep peace and solemn silence. The 
monks celebrated in a small, simple chapel 
which from its prayerful atmosphere was 
vastly superior to enormous churches and 
an elaborate ritual. The Abbot, Father 
Peter, is a Finn, a graduate of Serdobol 
Seminary. He traveled much abroad, in- 
cluding England and Greece. 


From Konevetz I went to Uusi Valamo, 
the northernmost Monastery in the world. 
It lies on the same latitude as Iceland, 
Greenland, Alaska, Northern Canada and 
Siberia. I traveled from Konevetz to Kuo- 
pio many hours by road and thence sev- 
eral hours more by steamer across the 
lakes. The latter are connected one with 
another by canals and locks. The views 
were superb: endless forests, rocks, rivers, 
suices and sandy beaches. There was hard- 
ly a village to be seen. Only just a very 
few houses, separated one from another by 
miles and miles, occasionally came in sight. 
his steamer calls at Uusi Valamo only 
once a week and then only during three 
months a year. The usual way to reach 
the Monastery is to travel to a small sta- 
tion on the way to Jaensu and then go 
some dozens of miles farther on by car. 
This alone precludes the tourish invasion 
which is so harmful to contemplation and 
the interior life of the monks. To Uusi 
Valamo people come only for prayer, con- 
templation and spiritual advice. No mag- 
nificent buildings are to be seen, no won- 
ders of nature, no grandiose ceremonies. 
All that is alien to the spirit of the con- 
templative monks. The beauty of Uusi 
Valamo is quite different and far superior 
to mere externals. 

The present community of Uusi Va- 
lamo numbers a mere 75 monks, most of 
them Russians, but including also a num- 
ber of Finns. In 1936 they were 200 and 
in 1914 well over 1,000. Like the Kone- 
vetz community the Valamo monks are 


refugees. The old Valamo consisted of a 
number of Monasteries dominated by the 
great central Abbey. All these Monasteries 
were situated in the Valamo Archipelago 
25 miles from the mainland, in the great- 
est of all European lakes, Ladoga. The 
founders of the Abbey, St. Serge and St. 
German, lived some time before 1329 
when the Monastery became widely known. 
Its first flourishing period lasted till 1500. 
During this time the Abbey possessed 152 
estates in Karelia, fisheries, salt refineries, 
etc. The Lutheran Swedes twice destroyed 
the Abbey, once in 1578 and again in 
1611, killing all the monks. The Valamo 
Archipelago was incorporated into the 
Swedish Kingdom in 1617. Then Peter the 
Great, who expelled the Swedes from the 
Novgorodian Karelia, again restored the 
Abbey in 1718. It flourished exceedingly 
till 1917, when it was incorporated into 
the Finnish Republic and cut off from 
Russia which supplied the Abbey with 
monks. In 1940, during the so-called 
Winter War, the monks were evacuated 
into the interior of Finland and, finally, 
settled in their present place, Uusi Va- 
lamo (New Valaam). 


The Abbey possesses an estate of 700 
acres, which are very remote and _ inac- 
cessible. In fact it is a peninsula communi- 
cating with the land by a drawbridge 
which could be raised. On every side there 
are lakes and forests. There is no human 
habitation for many miles, no town for 
several dozens of miles. The monks live in 
a roomy Manor and other buildings are 
grouped around the central court, or 
rather, garden. The church is simple, but 
large enough. It has a very prayerful 
atmosphere. The old Valaam on the La- 
doga Lake was swamped by crowds of 
tourists in summer. They came to admire 
the beautiful islands, the magnificent 
churches, the splendid services, etc., and 
disturbed the monks much like those of 
Grande Charteuse suffer. The present Va- 
lamo has revived the early Valaam, re- 
mote, inaccessible, simple and highly spir- 
itual. Personally, I always prefer the re- 
mote, inaccessible Monasteries which live 
the truly monastic life of the early Fathers. 


In Uusi Valamo I met a number of 
monks of the highest spirituality. I had 
talks with some of them, including Father 
Michael the Recluse, the greatest mystic I 
have ever met in my life, although I have 
visited over 100 Monasteries of many na- 
tions and rites. I had five talks with him, 
each lasting two hours. The wonder and 
depths of these conversations overwhelmed 
me. For the first time in my life, I was face 
to face with a man who had attained spir- 
itual heights that left one quite speechless. 
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I have already published two articles on 
Father Michael and given a number of 
conferences on him with most astonishing 
results. Father Michael celebrates the Holy 
Liturgy daily in his cell exactly like the 
great Russian mystic of the last century, 
Bishop Theophan the Recluse did. Father 
Michael began to receive occasional visi- 
tors only a few years ago after the Metro- 
politan Nicholas of Krutitsi had visited 
him and, being greatly impressed, had re- 
quested the Abbot of Uusi Valamo to 
allow certain visitors to have speech with 
him. 


At present quite a number of people 
cross continents and oceans and undertake 
the complicated journey to Northern Fin- 
land just in order to ask his spiritual ad- 
vice. As Father Michael is nearing 80 he 
cannot be a Staretz for long. Perhaps a 
quotation from St. Marcarius the Great, 
one of the most profound of the Egyptian 
mystics of the IVth century, will best de- 
scribe the personality of Father Michael: 
“In him grace acts in such a way that his 
body and heart are in deep peace. His soul 
in its tremendous joy becomes similar to 
that of the innocent child. He judges 
none, neither Greek nor Jew, neither sin- 
ner nor layman. This interior man looks 
on everybody equally. He rejoices with 
the entire world. His only desire is to 
honour and to love the Greek and the 
Jew. Often he is the son of the King be- 
cause he trusts in the Son of God as in 
his father. The doors of the invisible 
world open before him and he enters many 
mansions. And once he has entered those 
mansions the doors open before him again. 
If he entered 100 mansions the doors of 
another hundred would open. He is con- 
tinually enriched. The more he is enriched 
the more are the wonders revealed to him. 
To him as to the son and to the heir, God 
entrusts that which cannot be apprehend- 
ed by human nature or expressed by 
word.” To see such a man is the chance of 
a lifetime, a wonder and an inspiration. 


I left Uusi Valamo by road on August 
16th for Kuopio. In Kuopio I met His 
Grace, Germanius Aav, the Orthodox 
Archbishop of Finland, and had a long and 
very interesting talk with him. Although 
the Finnish Orthodox Church lost nearly 
90 per cent of its properties, mostly vast 
forests in Karelia, as a result of the last 
war, the Finnish government is very help- 
ful and the situation is improving. The 
government maintains the Bishops, the 
Central Administration and the Seminary. 
It has agreed to build 13 churches and 45 
chapels for the re-settled Karelians. Al- 
though the dispersion of the Orthodox 
Karelians all over the country caused some 
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of them to abandon Orthodoxy, there 
have been many newcomers, particularly 
Swedes. I visited some of those people. 

My last visit in Finland was paid to 
Seurakuntaopisto in Jarenpaa near Hel- 
sinki. This Church Institute was founded 
in 1945 to train lay workers and leaders 
for the Lutheran Finnish Church. It is 
similar to the German Evangelica Acade- 
mies. The buildings of the Institute are 
World Action, based chiefly on the United 
States, saw to that. There are three differ- 
ent courses in Jarvenpaa. They last usual- 
ly six months. In 1954 there were 107 men 
and women. There is also a Research 
Centre in adult education. The Director is 
Pastor Sairala, the Head of the Research 
Centre is Pastor Tengkku, who lived sev- 
eral years in the States. He and his charm- 
ing wife, also a tutor, were exceedingly 
kind to me during my short stay in Jar- 
venpaa, of which I preserve the brightest 
memories. 


A conference of the Lutheran pastors 
was in progress during my stay. I met 
many interesting people among them. 
There were also guests from Paris, Pro- 
fessor Evdokimov with his lady. 

The crossing of Sweden was not par- 
ticularly interesting, but once we arrived 
in Norway nature changed and became 
grandiose and picturesque, particularly 
valley of Glamma. It reminded me, some- 
how, of Western Ireland: the same low 
clouds, intense greenery, blue mountains 
and rocks. Pastor Friderich Gorringsaeter, 
of the Norwegian Christian Student Move- 
ment, met me at the station in Oslo. The 
Norwegian capital has an area of 454 
square kilometers and for that reason is 
the eighth largest city in the world. Its 
population, however, including the sub- 
urbs, is but 480,000 people. On account of 
its very extensive area there are 450 farms 
and vast forests in exploitation within the 
city of Oslo. This gives to the city a par- 
ticularly pleasing aspect. Although Oslo 
is 800 years old, it is, in fact, a modern 
city. Hardly anything is left of the Middle 
Ages. 


In religion Norway is Lutheran. AI- 
though churchgoing is rather poor, it is 
higher than in Sweden. The younger gen- 
eration is gradually beginning to return to 
the Church. The working masses left the 
Church, en masse, long age, as nearly 
everywhere else in Europe. There are not 
enough clergymen in Norway to minister 
adequately to the population, yet there is 
a surplus of clergy. Pastors are often 
obliged to wait some years before being 
appointed to a parish. They work, mean- 
while, in Y. M. C. A., Christian Student 
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where there is a shortage of clergy. There 
are, however, some difficulties because the 
Swedes claim that they have preserved the 
Apostolic succession while the Norwegians 
did not. The Church of Norway is closely 
controlled by the government, usually So- 
cialist and free-thinking. The latter has 
not the slightest desire to increase the 
number of churches or pastors whom it 
pays. There are about 1,000 pastors in 
Norway, a country bigger in area than the 
British Isles or Italy. There are, however, 
societies which build churches and main- 
tain pastors where they are needed. 

I visited two parishes in Oslo. The first 
had a wooden church built in the magni- 
ficent pine forest by the Small Church 
Movement. The population of the parish 
is 7,000, of whom 350 come regularly on 
Sundays. The wooden church, constructed 
in the style of the ancient Norwegian 
churches, is for 500. The church accor- 
dingly appears comfortably full. The pas- 
tor, a married man, with a charming fam- 
ily, graduated from the Oslo Free Theo- 
logical Faculty which is Evangelical in its 
inspiration, while the State Faculty is Lib- 
eral. The second parish I visited has 8,000 
people of whom only three per cent are 
regular churchgoers. It is an upper middle 
class parish and has five pastors. The 
Bishop of Oslo being in Evanston, I vis- 
ited the Dean of his Cathedral. In the 
Deanery of Oslo there are 80 parishes. 
The Cathedral parish has 10,000 people 
and three pastors. About 800 people come 
on Sundays—that is eight per cent. The 
Dean, an energetic and gifted man, is 
not satisfied with the present state of Chris- 
tianity in Norway. I also visited the Dean 
of the Free Theological Faculty, in which 
there are 160 students. About 30 men are 
ordained annually. 

The education is free and lasts six 
years. There are a few scholarships and a 
small hostel. I saw many other people in 
Norway. The Norwegians are a gay and 
friendly people. In Oslo there is also an 
Orthodox parish of 400 people. They use 
the crypt of a Lutheran church. The Rec- 
tor of the parish is Archimandrite Phera- 
pont. 

U. S. S. R. 

During the past year the Soviet press 
has quoted many cases of a strong re- 
ligious revival in the Soviet Union, and 
expressed its uneasiness about it. Z. Shir- 
shov deplored in “Literaturnaya Gazeta” 
the fact that in the Sechenev district of 
the Arzamas province “religious preju- 
dices” contaminate the young generation 
which, while indifferent to anti-religious 
conferences, eagerly prepares for the pa- 
tronal festival of the parish. ‘“KKomsomol- 
skaya Pravda” mentioned even a more 
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exraordinary happening. In the Khrut- 
shev Kolkhoze in the Kursk province the 
annual meeting of the Communist Youth 
couldn’t take place because everybody had 
gone to church to attend the festival ser- 
vice. “Radyanska Volhyin” stated some 
time ago that in the village of Vilkievka 
the peasants requested the authorit'es to 
remove the Soviet wireless loudspeaker be- 
cause the latter disturbs their prayers. 
During Church feasts the peasants do not 
work. In this way in the single Kolkhozo 
“Put Lenina’ 700 working days were lost 
in summer. In the village of Lokach 
crowds go to religious concerts while no 
one troubles to organize a single anti- 
religious lecture. So much for Central Rus- 
sia and the Ukraine. 


In the village of Kelermes, in the Don 
province, “Komsomolskaya Pravda” angri- 
ly described “The Communist Youth mem- 
bers ignoring their own club to go shame- 
lessly to church.” In the Kingur district in 
the Urals, the same paper states, “While 
priests preach with conviction and force, 
without notes, our speakers deliver long 
and desperately dull lectures, reading them 
from notes prepared by somebody.” In 
Stankostroi, a good worker, Semen Klepi- 
kov, married in church and hung ikons 
on the walls of his state-provided flat. 
Reprimanded, Klepikov said: “In that 
faith in which I was born I will die.” The 
Railwaymen’s paper, ‘“Gudok,” reported 
that a worker in Derbent in the Caucases, 
George K., was a model worker who passed 
with distinction his technical examinations. 
Then suddenly he asked to be released 
from his job because he intended to study 
further elsewhere. Later it was found that 
George had entered the Seminary. In the 
Railway Hostel of Lublino in Great Rus- 
sia one Sukhozau regularly came to work 
carrying the Gospels with him. He greatly 
impressed the men. In Siberia, the conduc- 
tress, Vinogradov, acting as a missionary, 
actually explained the Bible to passengers 
in the train. At the “Halt” of Bairyakino, 
near Ufa, the house of a railwayman, Rya- 
bov, was used for group baptisms of ten 
people and more. Even more astonishing 
cases were quoted in the Soviet press. 
A professor, who was charged by a Com- 
mittee to deliver lectures against the Or- 
thodox Church, declined to do so on ac- 
count of the lack of time. Hard pressed 
he was forced to reveal that he was a be- 
liever himself. Another man was found to 
be a lecturer in the Institute of Marxism, 
and at the same time a sub-deacon in the 
Orthodox Church in the evening. The 
papers began to urge the revival of the 
anti-Church campaign and the dismissal 
of believers from all important posts. The 
most astonishing facts were reported. 
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The late Marshal Tolbukhin was said to 
be such a religious man that he carried 
with him a proper field chapel. Fr. Serge 
Voroshilov, it is said, is now an Arch- 
bishop with another monastic name and 
is a brother of the Marshal, President of 
the Union. An anti-church campaign was 
launched last June. It collapsed within a 
few months. Highly unpopular in all 
circles, it produced great discontent in 
the Kolkhozes and even strikes in the fac- 
tories. It was even more unpopular among 
the Soviet intelligentsia which now is be- 
ginnine its return to the Church. In 
“Trud” several proper observations were 
made on the subject. A correspondent 
from the Kalinin province wrote that “it 
is common to meet doctors, technicians, 
activists in churches on religious festivals. 
It is commonplace to accept the obliga- 
tions of godfather or mother and to at- 
tend weddings and burials in churches.” 


Even at its peak the anti-religious drive 
met only a half-hearted support. The drive 
had to be abandoned without loss of face. 
A special meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party was convened 
to wind up the campaign. On November 
11 last a decree of the Central Committee, 
signed by N. Khrutshev, appeared in 
“Pravda.” The decree denounced blun- 
cers comm‘tted in the abandoned anti- 
religious campaign, particularly the in- 
sulting attacks on clergy and believers and 
the treatment of believers, without any 
justification, as politically untrustworthy, 
and the administrative interference with 
the work of religious associations and 
groups. The decree ordered the immediate 
stoppage of the campaign which resulted 
in nothing but in giving offense to be- 
lievers in the most outrageous way. The 
decree states that today “the majority of 
the clergy have proved themselves loyal 
to the Soviet government.” In future “the 
struggle with religion must be carried on 
exclusively as an ideological struggle of 
enlightened atheism against the anti- 
scientific outlook of religion.” The decree 
admits, nevertheless, that anti-religious 
propaganda is “an inalienable element in 
the Communist education of the workers” 
and that “the Communist Party, based on 
the ideology of Marx and Lenin, cannot 
be completely indifferent or neutral 
towards religion.” The party, according to 
the latest instructions, must concentrate 
its efforts on the proper indoctrination of 
the masses. A new periodical, dealing with 
the subject, “Nauka i Zhizn,” was prom- 
ised for January, and subscriptions are re- 
ceived. So far it has not appeared. On De- 
cember 11, 1954, G. M. Malenkov, then 
the Prime Minister, received Patriarch 
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Alexis. G. G. Karpov, Chairman of the 
Council for the Affairs of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, was present. There were 
many speculations about the reason for 
the interview. Apparently the further im- 
provement of relations between Church 
and State was discussed. 


A good many foreign ecclesiastical dele- 
gations visited Russia during last year. 
Pastor Herbert Mochalsky, who went to 
Moscow with the German Protestant Dele- 
gation, described his impressions in ‘Die 
Stimme der Gemeinde.” According to him 
the population of Moscow is between five 
and six millions. There are 55 churches 
and 200 priests. In Leningrad for three 
millions there are only 14 churches. In 
the Ukraine the situation is better. In Kiev 
for one million there are 27 churches, 
while in Odessa there are 26 churches for 
600,000 people. The exact number of 
clergy in the Union is unknown because 
of the absence of proper statistics. It is 
variously estimated to be between 20,000 
and 40,000. There are collections during 
the service. A part of them goes to main- 
tain the Patriarchate and the Bishops. As 
far as it is possible the clergy try to in- 
struct people in the faith. In Kiev there 
are two to three catechetical meetings in 
the Cathedral every Sunday. Each meeting 
is attended by two to three thousand peo- 
ple. In the parishes those meetings take 
place from three to five times a week. 
Each meeting has about 200 listeners. 


A Finnish ecclesiastical delegation con- 
sisting of the Orthodox and Lutheran 
clergy and laymen visited Russia last Au- 
gust. They visited Leningrad, Moscow, 
Tbilisis and Kiev. The leader of the Fin- 
nish Orthodox Youth, Father Erkki Piiroi- 
non, Vice-Rector of the Helsinki Semi- 
nary; Father Aari Surakka, Dr. Paavo 
Kontkanen, member of the Finnish Ortho- 
dox Church Administration; Lutheran pas- 
tors, the Reverend Simo Keranto and 
Maundo Miakinon, and others were in the 
delegation. The delegates were most im- 
pressed by the enormous crowds of pil- 
grims visiting the great Laures of Kiev and 
Zagorsk and with the friendlines of clergy 
and faithful. Pastor Mauno Miakinen in 
his letter, published in the “Journal of 
the Patriarchate of {Aoscow”’ (October, 
1954) says: “I saw everywhere how people 
of all ages are interested in the Divine 
services. It is true, not all the churches are 
full. My personal impressions and observa- 
tions are more precious to me than statis- 
tics. I made interesting observations at the 
Baptist service in Moscow. In this chapel I 
saw a great number of young people who 
came to attend the service. Observing the 
clergy, I couldn’t fail to notice that the 
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difference in age between the younger and 
the other groups is about 20 years. There 
were a good many priests aged about 30. 
They are heirs of the fast disappearing 
older priests, their ‘hope,’ as the Metro- 
politan Nicholas said to us. The priests 
are very busy in their parishes. They have 
a lot to do. It is interesting to note that 
every parish has a car for its priest. The 
most ancient autocephalous Church of 
George is also fully alive, but it lacks that 
grandeur which impressed us in the other 
churches. In loyalty to their faith, how- 
ever, the Georgians are, by no means, 
backward. We hardly met there any young 
priests. The Georgian Church has no 
Seminary.” 


Several churches and Cathedrals have 
been restored. Among them were the Ca- 
thedral of Zhitomir, the church of St. 
John the Baptist in Porkhov, the smaller 
churches in Gebobrosini in Lithuania, in 
Bor, Beloretsk, etc. The vast Irkutsk Ca- 
tedral in Siberia has also been restored. 
Two new churches were built: the first in 
Tokmak in the Kirhiz Soviet Republic in 
Turkostan and the second in Lezhnevo, in 
the Ivanov province. In Soviet Bukovina 
74 churches have been repaired, including 
the Cathedral of Chernovitsi. In the same 
town great new buildings to accommodate 
the monks of the Vedensky and Krosha- 
titsy Monasteries have been erected. At the 
end of 1954 a new Bishop was consecrated: 
Isaias (Kovalov), for the See of Usglitch. 
The new Bishop, formerly a Volga trans- 
port worker, was born in 1882. He left his 
secular calling in 1946 for monastic life 
and the priesthood. The same meeting of 
the Holy Synod which promoted Archi- 
mandrite Isaias to his Bishopric, released 
Metropolitan Gregory of Leningrad from 
the administration of the Pskov diocese to 
which Bishop John of Kostroma was ap- 
pointed, Bishop Arsenius of Chernigov 
was sent to Kostroma, while Archbishop 
Boris, newly-appointed Exarch to America, 
was entrusted with the administration of 
the diocese of Krasnodar. Bishop Michael 
of Luga, Administrator of the Russian 
parishes in Finland, was made Bishop of 
Staraya Russa with the charge of adminis- 
tering the vast Novgorod diocese for the 
aged Metropolitan Gregory. 


A representative group of English 
churchmen, Anglican and Free, visited the 
Soviet Union in November on the invita- 
tion of the Patriarch of Moscow. Canon 
Charles Raven, D.D., D.Sc., Chaplain to 
the Queen, former Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, Reverend Ebenezer 
Cunningham, Fellow of St. John’s Cam- 
bridge, lately president of the Congrega- 



























tional Union of England and Wales; Rev- 
erend Donald Soper, D.Phil, President of 
the Methodist Conference, 1953-54, and 
other eminent men made up the delega- 
tion which was received with lavish hospi- 
tality. When the British churchmen were 
in Russia, A. Ivanov published in the 
Journal of the Patriarchate a friendly 
article on relations between the Anglicans 
and the Orthodox. Professor N. Uspensky 
in his article on “The Orthodox Liturgy 
of the Western Rite,” published in the 
Journal in August and September, 1954, 
thinks that the less the Roman Mass is in- 
terfered with the better it will be. There 
are some Orthodox parishes of the West- 
ern Rite in France and Poland. 


The Soviet Latvian papers lately pub- 
lished the pastoral message of the aged 
Lithuanian Bishop, Mgr. Poltorakas, where 
he states that the Roman Catholic Church 
in Latvia is free and flourishing. He states 
that he had ordained 17 priests during the 
current year. According to E. P. S. (Jan- 
uary 7, 1955) the Baptist Union in the 
USSR authorized its President J. J. Shid- 
kov, to write to the heads of the Swedish 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Stock- 
holm, to ask whether theological students 
who are members of the Russian Baptist 
Church could be accepted as students in 
Stockholm. The Swedish Baptists are pre- 
pared to agree. 


There is so much news about church life 
in the Soviet Union that it all cannot be 
used in the present issue. Some of it will 
be given later. I first quote extracts from 
a book “Again in the Motherland,” pub- 
lished by Archimandrite Dionisius Lukin 
of the Hague in Holland. The Archiman- 
drite visited the Soviet Union in the sum- 
mer of 1954. He visited Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, Odessa, Zagorsk, etc. He has 
been Rector of the Russian Parish in the 
Dutch capital since 1936 and is a Soviet 
citizen. He had previously visited Moscow 
in 1948. He found the trafic in Moscow 
had greatly increased and that many new 
buildings had been erected, including the 
colossal new home of Moscow University. 
Immediately after his arrival the Archi- 
mandrite was invited to attend a reception 
given by the Soviet government for the 
visiting Moscow German Protestant and 
Chinese Orthodox Delegations, where he 
saw many prelates including the Patriarch 
who begins to show his age (78). The 
Archimandrite took an evening walk in 
Moscow dressed according to his rank 
while the Moscow clergy generally go 
about dressed as laymen. The crowd was 
most friendly or, at least, polite. Only a 
few looked hostile or sarcastic. When on 
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another occasion with some Moscow clergy 
the Archimandrite traveled on a _ river 
steamer, people were extremely friendly 
and peasant girls, who were working in a 
field near one stop, immediately brought 
flowers when once they saw priests. 


People were greatly interested when the 
Archimandrite said that he came from 
Holland and they wanted to know what 
was going on there. Priests, monks, nuns, 
layfolk whom the Archimandrite met, all 
wanted to know about the West. The 
Archimandrite attended and took part in 
many church services. The crowds were 
always enormous, bigger even than in 
1948. In the Cathedral of Moscow at the 
Vigil Service for All Russian Saints the 
crowd was tremendous. “People of all 
ages, plenty of men, many young people 
of both sexes were there,” the Archiman- 
drite writes. ““There were many children, 
too. The latter stand usually in the front 
ranks. With what patience and piety chil- 
dren attend these long services, always 
standing throughout. I was much moved. 
When we left the church it was always 
dark. Yet the service began at 6 p. m. 
(p. 10). The Archimandrite visited the 
Kremlin and its churches. They are now 
museums, but are kept in the best order. 
In All Saints Church, near the Under- 
ground Station “Sokol,” 150 baptisms are 
performed every Sunday. The church is 
popular with school children. More than 
5,000 of them order intercession services 
before spring examinations. In the church 
of the Resurrection in Sokolniki the crowd 
at the weekday Mass, sung by the Archi- 
mandrite, was such that when the Liturgy 
was over and the clergy began a service of 
intercession before the ikon of Our Lady 
in the middle of the church the cordon of 
stalwart men who surrounded the clergy, 
was broken and the clergy were nearly 
trampled on. Order, however, was soon re- 
stored. The crowd was almost entirely 
made up of workers. The impression pro- 
duced by the mighty crowd singing was 
overwhelming. 


From Moscow the Archimandrite visited 
Leningrad. At the Leningrad Academy 
and Seminary there are 500 students and 
their numbers are continually growing. 
Archpriest Michael Speransky is Rector of 
the Academy. The Academy possesses a 
library of 150,000 volumes and is housed 
in a very fine and roomy building. The 
Metropolitan of Leningrad occupies the 
magnificent old Palace of the Metropoli- 
tans of St. Petersburg. The Archimandrite 
visited several Leningrad churches and 
was surprised to find that they were full of 
young and middle-aged people. The elder- 
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ly were very few. Men were very numerous, 
rather of the professional type, but work- 
ers were almost equally numerous. Over 
300 people took Communion at the Lenin- 
grad Cathedral on July 4 at the Liturgy at 
the High Altar. There are only 17 
churches for the four million people of 
Leningrad. Each parish church has, on 
the average, nine priests attached to it, or 
150 priests for four millions. Returning to 
Moscow the Archimandrite visited a coun- 
try church in Udelnoe. It is not far from 
Moscow and is always full. Fifty people 
are baptized there every Sunday, children 
and grown-ups. 

On his way to Odessa the Archiman- 
drite visited Kiev. The Cathedral was 
overcrowded on his first visit, chiefly by 
young people and children. He noted the 
same crowds in the Kiev catacomb 
churches as before. Mother Euphrosine, 
sister of the Patriarch, Prioress of the Pok- 
rov Convent, received the Archimandrite 
very kindly. She said that religious life 
strongly attracted the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Youth. So many people want to enter that 
there is no place. The postulants are gen- 
erally young, around 20. In Odessa the 
Archimandrite stayed at the Patriarchal 
Monastery of the Assumption. While in 
Leningrad there are 17 churches for four 
millions, there are 22 churches in Odessa 
for 500,000 people. In the Patriarchal 
Monastery there are 50 monks. From 
Odessa the Archimandrite went to Za- 
gorsk where the celebrated Laure of the 
Holy Trinity is situated. The great Mona- 
stery, including its remarkable Patriarchal 
Palace with its great Throne Room, is now 
fully restored. Tremendous crowds of pil- 
grims filled the small town during the stay 
of the Archimandrite. At one service more 
than 120 clergy concelebrated with the 
Patriarch. Fifty thousand laymen crowded 
the churches of the Laure on that day. In 
conclusion the Archimandrite thus sums 
up his impression: “Once,” he writes, 
“talking to a priest in Moscow I asked 
him: How is it possible for people to pre- 
serve their religion when religious instruc- 
tion of the new generation does not in 
fact exist? The priest answered: ‘Father 
Dionisius, you yourself witnessed how peo- 
ple look to us and how many young folk 
we have. It is therefore clear that faith is 
alive. Faith does not depend solely on 
school instruction. Seeds of faith fall into 
souls without such an instruction. How it 
happens we do not know. Yet these seeds 
enter souls and mature there till suddenly 
they become visible. How it happens we 
cannot explain, but it is a fact. This is the 
mystery of the soul.” 








Alec Horsley, a very liberal Quaker, 
visited the Soviet Union about three 
months after the Archimandrite. He was 
a member of the British Church Delega- 
tion which visited Moscow in November, 
1954. Mr. Horsley wrote a diary during 
his visit. This dairy he published as a 
booklet, ‘Russian Journey.” It is a very in- 
teresting and informative booklet. The 
first Orthodox church in Moscow he vis- 
ited was in Sokolniki. He estimated the 
congregation to be between 3,000 and 
4,000, chiefly poorly dresed women of 
little education. A choir of 15-20 blind 
persons sang. The Moscow Baptist Church, 
which he attended afterward, was packed. 
There were many men, but rather e!derly. 
The choir of 50-60 sang well and the con- 
gregation sang, too. Mr. Horslev says: 
“There was a look of quite strong re- 
ligious resignation amongst them. They 
seemed to have no vice except perhaps 
that of accepting their lot in life and 
waiting for the next world” (p. 3). There 
are 5,000 Baptist congregations in the 
Soviet Union with 512,000 members. Mr. 
Horsley went to see the principal Jewish 
Synagogue of Moscow. It accommodates 
2,000 people and can deal with 15,000 on 
special occasions. There are two other 
Synagogues. ‘“‘Nevertheless,” Mr. Horsley 
states, “there was a rather pathetic air 
about the Rabbi and his assistants. He was 
very glad to have my note from the Hul) 
Rabbi, but I guessed that his flock disap- 
peared into the Soviet world pretty quick- 
ly. His own son, a Professor at the Uni- 
versity, was a most uncertain attender at 
the Synagogue” (p. 9). Mr. Horsley vis- 
ited on Nov. 20, “an Orthodox Church 
under the Patriarch of Antioch—as usual 
packed and the service as usual, to me at 
least, obscurantist. The remarkable priest 
(why are they always so handsome?) spoke 
French and English and told es that his 
congregation liked the service in Arabic as 
it was more like Christ’s own ianguage. It 
made no difference to them as much of it 
is in Slavonic anyhow. Neve:theless, there 
they were in their hundreds every day of 
the week. At two more such services that 
evening (we cut the fourth) there were 
always the same huge crowds” (p. 10). 
The Arab priest, to whom Mr. Horsley 
refers, is now Bishop Mgr. Vasilos Sama- 
ha. Some years ago Patriarch Alexis gave 
to the Patriarch of Antioch a big church 
in Moscow where the Delegate of the lat- 
ter is the Rector. A similar church, I 
heard, will be set apart for the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, who visited Moscow in 
July, 1955, after an absence of 10 years. 
The Patriarch of Bulgaria has also a 





church in Moscow. Mr. Horsley duly notes 
that enormous crowds attending churches 
in Russia bring corresponding offerings. 
The Patriarchte spends 15 million roubles 
each year on education while every diocese 
has its own education fund. 

Mr. Horsley visited the Baptists again 
on November 21. The chapel was crowded. 
Between 2,000 and 3,000 sang, and Ameri- 
cans from the Embassy and several for- 
eigners were present. “It was a most mem- 
orable service,’ Mr. Horsley notes, ‘and 
particularly notable was the singing. 
Canon Raven, Donald Soper and one of 
the Youth Delegation spoke. Then they 
sang “Till we meet again’ and waved hand- 
kerchiefs at us, and I nearly wept just as 
I had at the same hymn at my father’s 
80th birthday” (p. 13). Commenting fur- 
ther on the present set-up in Russia, Mr. 
Horsley says: “The main problem in Rus- 
sia is that the Russian people obviously 
need a religion. Yet the Orthodox Church 
seems to me completely obscurantist.” Ac- 
cording to Horley, 75 to 80 per cent of 
the children born today are baptized, but 
only 40 per cent of couples are married in 
the Church although their number in- 
creases. 

Horsley then visited Leningrad and its 
Metropolitan who is assisted in his ad- 
ministration by six priests, six bookkeepers, 
four typists, etc. In Leningrad itself there 
are only 14 churches, all big, holding from 
2,090 to 10,000 people, yet they are ter- 
ribly overcrowded. A big church had re- 
cently been re-opened as a result of public 
appeal. In Leningrad Academy and Semi- 
nary there are 170 resident and 500 exter- 
nal students. Leningrad churches were full 
all the time during services while hundreds 
of people prayed there between services. 
People, Horsley remarks, were “absurdly 
friendly.” One thousand four hundred 
Baptists met the Mritish delegates at the 
Leningrad chapel. In Leningrad Mr. Hors- 
ley visited its only Roman Catholic 
Church. There were four before the Revo- 
lution. Previously the congregation was 
mostly made up of foreigners, the Lenin- 
grad priests explained, but now foreigners 
are few. “However,” the Rector said, “his 
numbers were going up and the Bishop of 
Riga who visited him only two weeks ago, 
had supplied him with a second priest and 
had put in application for a new church. 
The priests expressed complete satisfaction 
with regard to fuel materials from the 
State, and were very interested in the Cath- 
olics of England (p. 19). Horsley visited 
the Leningrad Academy and inspected its 
chapel, dining hall, dormitories, etc. He 
found that the Library has no books pub- 
lished after 1914, neither has it current 


theological works. The syllabus is classical 
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and old-fashioned. Mr. Horsley has a good 
opinion of the Soviet clergy. “As a group, 
they would seem to be,” he writes, “spir- 
itually minded, kind, thoughtful, modest, 
warm-hearted and lovable. And this is say- 
ing a great deal from one like myself, who 
has little sympathy with their method of 
religious observances” (p. 19). 

Mr. Horsley was impressed with the 
piety of the Orthodox clergy although he 
does not like ritual of any kind as is 
natural for a Quaker. “The clergy,” he 
states, “are a set to themselves and it was 
interesting to see Father Igor in tears 
during the Communion Service whilst 
others were very near to it. The longer 
one stayed in Russia the easier it was to 
understand the Russian Mystic: To me, it 
is a land of prayer, but a very personal 
one, which may so easily divide one-from 
the broad mass of people” (p. 23). Mr. 
Horsley visited the Lenin Mausoleum. The 
latter did not impress him. He found there 
the “two lifelike yet sad figures” of Lenin 
and Stalin. In Moscow the British dele- 
gates visited the only Roman Catholic 
Church open in the Soviet capital, ex- 
cluding the chapels attached to the Em- 
bassies. “It was a very big place,” Mr. 
Horsley writes, “with seating accommoda- 
tion for say 300, and standing room for 
600 more. There were, however, only 20 to 
30 people there for Saturday Vespers. At 
the end of the service we saw the priest 
who has been in Moscow since 1949 and 
who came from Riga. He said his congre- 
gation was almost entirely foreign, mainly 
Polish. There is a Bishop, a Seminary and 
eight churches in Riga and some 200 par- 
ishes for the whole Bishopric” (p. 24). 
The British Delegation, finally, visited Za- 
gorsk. Mr. Horsley simply states: “I can- 
not try to describe Zagorsk, composed of 
Monastery, Cathedral, Churches and Mu- 
seum, Theological Academy and Seminary 
as well as the Patriarch’s Palace. All these 
with various towers and the blue domes, 
etc., give it for us a quite unique atmos- 
phere” (p. 28). 

The English “Christian Action” Dele- 
gation visited the Soviet Union in May. 
The Delegates were surprised to find good 
relations between religious groups and the 
Soviet State which is zodless in principle. 
Anti-religious propaganda is insignificant, 
Churches and chapels are full. In the 
Laure of Holy Trinity in Zagorsk in one 
church services never stop for 24 hours, 
only the choirs and clergy change. Yet 
there are always crowds. In ancient Con- 
stantinople and in Celtic Britain certain 
Monasteries had similar arrangements, but 
they were given up with the growth of re- 
ligious slackness. After an interval of 40 
years the first new edition of the Bible is 
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now being printed in Riga. The Bible will 
be a reprint of the old Synodal edition, 
but will be in the new simplified spelling 
introduced after the Revolution. The first 
edition will be in 15,000 copies. Several 
new editions are foreseen. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A representative Delegation of Soviet 
Churchmen visited Britain in July as 
guests of the British Council of Churches. 
It consisted of four Orthodox, two Lu- 
therans and two Baptists. The Delegation 
was headed by Metropolitan Pitirim of 
Minsk and White Russia. The three other 
Orthodox were Archnpriest Constantin Ruz- 
hitsky, Rector of Moscow Theological 
Academy; Father Philaret Denisenko, Lec- 
turer at the same Academy; and Professor 
N. D. Uspensky, of Leningrad Academy. 
The two Lutherans were Dr. Gustaf Turs, 
Archbishop of Latvia; and Dr. Jaan Kii- 
vit, Archbishop of Estonia. James Zhid- 
kov, Chairman of the All-Union Council 
of the Evangelical Christian Baptists, and 
Nicholas Levindanto, member of the same 
Council, represented the Baptists. The 
British Council also invited the Armenians 
and the Old Believers, but they did not 
come this time. The Delegation first vis- 
ited Scotland. It then stayed from the 9th 
to 16th of July in Lambeth Palace, Lon- 
don, as guests of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Two Orthodox members of the 
Delegation, the Rector of Moscow Acad- 
emy, and Professor Nspensky, visited Ox- 
ford. Archpriest C. Ruzhitsky concele- 
brated with Archimandrite Nicholas Gibbes 
and Father Vassili Krivoshein in the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas House in Oxford 
on Sunday, July 10th. Professor N. Us- 
pensky led the choir. Archbishop Athen- 
agoras of Thyateira, Exarch of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch in Western Europe, was 
present at the Liturgy, which was cele- 
brated, partly in Slavonic and partly in 
Greek. Preaching at the end of the ser- 
vice the Rector of Moscow Academy 
thanked the Archbishop for his coming 
and asked him to transmit to the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch the greetings of the Rus- 
sian Church which is the daughter Church 
of the great See of Constantinople. The 
Archpriest also expressed his hopes that 
the Archbishop may one day visit Mos- 
cow. The Archpriest and Professor Uspen- 
sky attended a reception given for them 
at Christ Church, Oxford, by Canon F. L. 
Cross, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at the University of Oxford. The 
Rector of Moscow Academy and Professor 
N. Uspensky afterwards described in a talk 
the present state of theological studies in 
Russia. I had the opportunity of meeting 
in Oxford and in London all the mem- 
bers of the Delegation and having long 
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talks with them. I will report these talks 
later. During their stay in London the Or- 
thodox Delegates met Anglican  theo- 
logians in Lambeth Palace and discussed 
the restarting of meetings to consider 
Anglican-Orthodox relations. Since 1914 
there had been no such meetings. Metro- 
politan Pitirim invited the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to visit Russia. 


The Golden Jubilee Congress of the 
Baptist World Alliance met at the Royal 
Albert Hall on July 16-22. Seven thousand 
five hundred Baptists representing 60 
countries took part in the gathering. Four 
thousand delegates from America, United 
States, Canada and Latin America, 400 
Australian and New Zealand Baptists 
chartered their own ship. There were 68 
delegates from all parts of Africa and 70 
from the Far East. There were 273 Swedes, 
270 Germans, including 14 from East Ger- 
many. There were nine Soviet Baptists. 
Britain had 1,640 delegates. It was stated 
that Baptist membership had increased 
from 712 million to 20 million during the 
last 50 years. The theme of the meeting 
was “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
today and for ever.” 


The Convocations of Canterbury and 
York meeting on July 5th and 6th unani- 
mously approved the reports dealing with 
the relations between the Anglicans and 
the Church of South India. The latter is a 
composite body formed some years ago by 
a merger of the Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist and Methodist missions 
in South India. Since 1947 all new minis- 
ters of that Church are episcopally or- 
dained but those who were not so or- 
dained before the merger continue to cele- 
brate as before. The Convocations recog- 
nized the new South Indian ordinations as 
valid in intention. The episcopally or- 
dained clergy of the Church of South In- 
dia are now allowed to celebrate the Holy 
Communion in the Anglican churches on 
the invitation of the parish priest and 
with the permission of the diocesan Bish- 
op. Lay members are allowed to take 
Communion in Anglican churches. It is 
stated, however, that full intercommunion 
will only be possible when the unification 
of the ministry through episcopal ordina- 
tion is complete. The South Indians want, 
nevertheless, “to maintain and extend their 
fellowship not only with Anglican 
Churches but also with the Churches from 
which the members were originally drawn 
and with those Churches with which the 
parent Churches are in communion.” 
South India is a testing ground in an at- 
tempt to unify the so-much divided Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity. The next step will be 
Anglican-Methodist reconciliation. 


GERMANY 


Metropolita*t Nicholas of Krutitsi vis- 
ited Germany before Easter as the guest of 
the Evangelical Church in the Rhineland. 
After Easter three Russian Orthodox pro- 
fessors came to Germany as guests of the 
Confraternity of Rheinish Pastors. Pro- 
fessor Pariisky, of Leningrad Theological 
Academy, spoke to 150 pastors in Dussel- 
dorf on “The Orthodox Doctrine of the 
Church.” Mr. Taluisin, Reader in Canon 
Law in Moscow Academy, spoke on “Re- 
ligious Instruction Today.” There was 
afterwards a long discussion. In Wupper- 
tal Professor Doktusov addressed a large 
gathering of theological students on “The 
Nature of Orthodoxy.” The Soviet guests, 
accompanied by Protestant pastors, visited 
several Church institutions, including the 
City of Mercy in Bethel. The Catholic 
church in Duisburg was also visited. Dur- 
ing the visit of Metropolitan Nihcolas to 
the Rhineland the latter confirmed the fact 
that an exchange of theological students 
between the Soviet Union and Germany 
was planned. He also said that the Moscow 
Patriarchate is preparing a new edition of 
the Bible. Professor Iwand, of Bonn, then 
proposed that a regular exchange of in- 
formation, theological literature and stu- 
dents should be arranged. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Regular relations between the Russian 
and the Serb Patriarchate have been re- 
sumed after an interval of seven years. 
Last November the Russian Synod in Mos- 
cow transferred to the Serb jurisdiction all 
Russian churches and priests in Yugo- 
slavia, except the Holy Trinity Church in 
Belgrad, the Rector of which, Archpriest 
Vitaly Tarasiev, represents the Patriarch 
of Moscow in Yugoslavia. Patriarch Alexis 
granted a mitre to the Archpriest as a re- 
ward for his services to the Russian com- 
munity in Yugoslavia during an uneasy 
period. On behalf of Patriarch Alexis, the 
Patriarch of Serbia crowned the Arch- 
priest with the mitre. The Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch’s Delegation to Evanston visited 
Belgrad for a few days on its way home. 
They were guests of the Patriarch of Ser- 
bia. The Delegation included the Metro- 
politans of Philadelphia and Heliopolis. 
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BRITISH CHURCHMEN SPEAK 
ON RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


Is there freedom of religion in the Soviet 
Union? This question is answered by a 
number of British churchmen who have 


been in the U. S. S. R. recently. 


* * * 


(Mr. Alec S. Horsley, of Hull, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, was one of 
a religious delegation which visited the 
Soviet Union in November, 1954. On his 
return he wrote a booklet, “Russian Jour- 
ney,” which aroused much interest. Here 
is his answer to the question.) 

Is there freedom of religion in the Sov- 
iet Union? This is an enormous question 
as would be a similar question for any 
country. For what end are the sanctions to 
be applied against religious leaders? 

The political power of the Russian 
Church was almost entirely destroyed in 
1917. Nevertheless it has clearly grown in 
social importance during the last 10 years. 
From personal observation it was clear 
that the sermons and teachings were far 
more relative to the current world than 
they had been in the past. “High in the 
sky” is less taught than it used to be. Free- 
dom to practice religion is quite obvious to 
all who are willing to search for the facts. 
I believe that in the long run a Church 
not identified with the state will have great- 
er freedom than an established Church. 
At the present moment the Russian Church 
cannot oppose conscription but the day 
may yet come when it will be able to do 
so. The absence of pacifist Bishops makes 
one wonder how much our own Church is 
in a position to preach pacifism. 

I believe that it is the duty of all Chris- 
tians in both east and west to work for 
unity within the Christian Churches and 
to give special assistance to the Churches 
in the Soviet Union. I cannot, however, 
close this note without expressing publicly 
my very great gratitude to all the Russian 
Churches for their wonderful courtesy and 
hospitality shown to us last November, 
and to express a personal appreciation of 
the high quality of all the Church leaders 
with whom we came in contact. 


* . ° 


(The Reverend A. John Drewitt is Rec- 
tor of St. Margaret's, Lothbury, and Str. 
Stephen's, Coleman Street, London. He 
visited the U.S.S.R. as a member of the 
Christian Action” delegation. He writes: ) 

Christians in the Soviet Union are free 
to attend church and to worship according 
to the rites of their denomination. They 
are free to choose and train candidates for 
the Ministry and to elect their own church 
officers. 
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According to the Soviet Constitution the 
Churches are not able to run day or Sun- 
day schools or to instruct young people 
under the age of 18 in groups or youth 
organizations. The Churches are not able 
to open buildings for worship without per- 
mission from the state. We gathered that 
this permission is given whenever possible, 
subject to the claims of housing, schools, 
factories, etc., for building materials. The 
Churches in the U.S.S.R. are very over- 
crowded and additional buildings would 
obviously be greatly appreciated. 


* * * 


(The Reverend Alan Ecclestone, Vicar 
of Darnell, Sheffield, headed a recent dele- 
gation. Here is his answer to our ques- 
tion: ) 

Is there freedom of religion in the Sov- 
iet Union? Of course there is. During a re- 
cent visit to the Soviet Union I visited a 
mosque in Tashkent, a synagogue in Mos- 
cow and several churches of the Holy Or- 
thodox Church of Russia. Congregations, 
as I expected, were very large and I shall 
long remember seeing the crowd in the 
streets outside one church early one Sun- 
day morning. Doors were wide open, the 
building was obviously packed, the music 
of the liturgy sounded across the street, 
and the crowd of men and women carry- 
ing green foliage and branches of lilies 
of the valley, inside and out of that 
church were joining in quite freely in the 
worship of God. That crowd was there 
some hours later, too. My questions, ad- 
dressed on another occasion to the Dean 
of a church I visited were answered with 
confidence and clarity. No one, I think, 
should ask for a privileged position for 
religion or against it, and I am sure that 
in the Soviet Union they fully understand 
this. True religion has nothing to fear 
from the most searching criticism and the 
most scrupulous sifting of its credentials 
in history and achievement, and indeed 
should welcome both in the name of truth. 
Freedom is possibly only where there is 
Reality, and in the Soviet Union there is 
an overwhelming pre-occupation with real 


life. 


* * « 


(The Reverend Stanley Evans, Vicar of 
Holy Trinity with St. Philip Dalston, led 
a recent group of clergymen to the 
U.S.S.R., as guests of Patriarch Alexis of 
Moscow and All Russ. He writes:) 

I last saw Archbishop Gustav Turs in 
Riga in 1946 where he is the head of the 
Lutheran Church of Latvia. To see him 
again in London and to listen to his ap- 
preciation of the reception he and his col- 
leagues had received in this country was 
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sheer pleasure. The Metropolitan Pitirim 
of Minsk and Mr. Zhidkov of the Bap- 
tists I had seen more recently in Moscow, 
and the appreciation of both of them 
was unbounded. Mr. Zhidkov was most 
appreciative of Windsor and the treatment 
they had received at the Castle. 


The visit of the Soviet Church delega- 
tion to this country was of outstanding 
importance partly because it created ac- 
quaintances and friendships between off- 
cial leaders of the churches, which will be 
of far-reaching importance, and partly be- 
cause it dispelled forever a whole number 
of myths. Here were these Soviet church- 
men wandering around this country being 
interpreted—where interpretation was nec- 
essary, as it generally was—by interpreters 
supplied by the British Council of 
Churches. What an opportunity to tell 
everybody, or perhaps, just carefully se- 
lected persons, that things were not well 
with them, that they were being perse- 
cuted ... But no. They repeated the 
story they always tell because it is true. 
They are free at home to live their faith 
and are confident in the future. They re- 
spect the Soviet state which has brought 
so much good to their people. 


Having been to the U.S.S.R. with six 
colleagues, all parish priests of the Church 
of England, as the guests of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, only two weeks before 
they came here, it was a story the reality 
of which I had abundant evidence. 


You cannot live for weeks side by side 
with Russian Orthodox Churchmen, take 
part in their services, live in their mona-- 
steries, visit their seminaries and acade- 
mies without knowing that religious free- 
dom in the U.S.S.R. is real and that the 
Orthodox Church is ably led by men of 
deep conviction. 

We visited Moscow, Leningrad and 
Odessa and discussed every aspect of 
church life with Bishops, priests, deacons 
and laymen as well as with the Patriarch 
himself. We found men and women of all 
ages ranging from peasants and old ladies 
to people of more intellectual attainment, 
zealous members of the Orthodox Church, 
supporting it by their active participation 
in its work and worship and by their gen- 
erous financial contributions. 

The result of this is twofold. The 
churches are constantly thronged even for 
daily services on weekdays in a way which 
is unknown to us. And the people join in 
the unaccompanied singing which is often 
of an outstanding quality. Secondly the 
result is that the churches are not beset 
with financial worries and the clergy are 
extremely well paid, many of the city 






clergy getting as much as 5,000 and 6,000 
roubles a month. Many of them have their 
own motorcars. 


Clergy and laity alike in all the churches 
we went to showed a deep concern with the 
question of peace and the unity of the 
world’s peoples. The result was that they 
are now prepared to go further than ever 
before in seriously tackling the differences 
between our churches so that a real unity 
can be achieved. 


That we have at last reached the stage 
of official discussion of these matters is a 
momentous step forward. 


* * * 


(Councillor Abe Wolffe of West Ham 
is a member of the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews. Visiting the Soviet Union 
very recently, he paid special attention to 
the position of the Jewish faith. He 
writes: ) 


During my recent trip to the Soviet 
Union where I visited Leningrad, Moscow, 
Tashkent, Stalinabad and Gorky, I made a 
special point of contacting the Jewish 
communities in any of the cities we vis- 
ited. My special interest was due to the 
fact that I was asured befores leaving Lon- 
don that I would find severe restrictions, 
if not complete suppression on any kind 


of religion in the U.S.S.R. 


I have been for many years actively en- 
gaged in Jewish communal life in Britain 
and have, for a number of years, been a 
deputy of the Jewish Board of Deputies 
(a body representing British Jewry). In 
view of these charges I felt I must find out 
the exact position in the Soviet Union. 
I wrote, prior to leaving for Leningrad, to 
Rabbi Schliffer, Chief Rabbi of Moscow, 
asking for an interview. In due course I 
received a reply welcoming me whenever I 
cared to see him. I arrived in Moscow on 
a Friday afternoon and arranged to be at 
the Great Synagogue for service next day 
(Saturday). I arrived at 10 a.m. and, to 
my great surprise, found the Synagogue, 
which seats over 1,000, about three-quar- 
ters full. By 11 a.m. it was not only full, 
but with worshippers standing down the 
aisles and around the back. 

After the service I asked Rabbi Schliffer 
if this particular Sabbath was a special day 
because of the large attendance. He smiled 
and said: “This is just an ordinary Sab- 
bath day and this is the usual atetndance. 
If you would come here on the festivals 
you would see crowds overflowing into the 
street. 

“The road is closed then to vehicles and 
the service is relayed to the congregants 
outside.” 
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“But,” said I, “you can’t just close the 
street to vehicular traffic because so many 
people want to attend the service!” 


“We don’t,” said Rabbi Schliffer, “the 
authorities do it for us. They are most 
helpful and cooperative in every way.” 


I then asked him if there was any truth 
in the stories of persecution of religion by 
the authorities. He looked at me with 
amazement. “Closing the streets to vehicles 
in order to help us comfortably to conduct 
our services, is a peculiar form of persecu- 
tion if it is true that we are being perse- 
cuted!” 


I visited the communities of Leningrad 
and Tashkent and in these places I was 
assured that neither anti-semitism or re- 
ligious persecution is tolerated by the gov- 
ernment. “We are free to worship God 
each in our own way,” said the Rabbi in 
Tashkent, “without let or hindrance.” 


The Leningrad Rabbi informed me that 
services are held regularly every day from 
6:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and in the evenings, 
and all services are well attended. 


Having been also to services in a Mos- 
que and Russia Orthodox Church and in 
all cases having found these places full of 
worshippers, I have concluded that not 
only is religion not persecuted or sup- 
pressed, but that it attracts more people in 


the U.S.S.R. than in Britain. 


I would add that I have taken cine films 
of the services in Moscow and have visual 
proof that these places are crowded with 
worshippers. 


Vv 


CHRONICLE 


@ On Pentecost of this year George Rich- 
ard Wagner, a German national, was or- 
dained to the Deaconate in the Three 
Saints Church in Paris by Archbishop 
Nicholas. On the Day of the Spirit, 
Father Wagner was ordained to the Sacred 
Priesthood. He is a graduate of the Theo- 
logical Institute in Paris. Father George 
was appointed to the clerical staff of St. 
Vladimir’s Church in Berlin. 

@ By a Decree of the Sacred Synod of 
the Russian Church (dated April 26, 
1955) the Stavropegial Deanery of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in Holland was 
abrogated and the Deanery was included 
into the West European Exarchate headed 
by Archbishop Nicholas. This was felt 
necessary in order to bring about the ter- 
ritorial nearness of Archpastoral supervi- 
sion into effect and to simplify relations 
with ruling ecclesiastical authorities. 
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@ From the annual report of the Pastor 
of the London parish of St. Phillip, Father 
Hegumen Anthony Bloom, we see that he 
celebrates the Liturgy and Vespers at least 
twice each month in English for those 
members of his parish, young and old 
alike, who do not understand Slavonic. 

@ The J. M. P. (No. 4, 1955) reports 
that on February 10 of this year the clergy 
and laity of the Izhev eparchy celebrated 
the twentieth anniversary of their Arch- 
bishop Juvenalius (of Izhev and Udmurt) 
who was consecrated in 1935 and until 
January, 1947, lived in China. After the 
Liturgy which was celebrated by Arch- 
bishop Juvenalius together with the Most 
Reverend Benedict, Archbishop of Ivanov, 
who arrived for the celebration, and many 
of the clergy of the diocese, a Ukase of 
H. H. the Patriarch was read awarding 
Archbishop Juvenalius the right to wear a 
cross upon his klobuk. 

@ On February 28 of this year Professor- 
Archpriest Basil Maksimovich Verjuzhsky 
of the Leningrad Theological Academy 
died at the age of 81 after a long and 
grievous illness. The deceased, who had a 
doctorate in Church history, was a scholar 
and specialist in the sphere of Slavic 
Church history. He was the oldest profes- 
sor at the Leningrad Academy and in his 
person were united the traditions of the 
old St. Petersburgh Academy with the 
present Academy. 

@ The J. M. P. (No. 4, 1955, Pp. 15-20) 
contains a long article by A. Shishkin on 
“The stay in the U. S. A. of Archbishop 
Boris of the Aleutian Islands and North 
America.” It describes his diocesan work 
and canonical visitations in the Archdio- 
cese. Each parish he visited is described as 
well as the work of the respective Pastors 
and parochial councils. 

@ The same issue of the J. M. P. con- 
tains a notice of the recent consecration of 
the Rector of the Antiochean Church in 
Moscow, Father Archimandrite Basil Sam- 
aha, to the episcopate by the Patriarch of 
Antioch Alexander III. The consecration 
took place in the Patriarchal Cathedral in 
Damascus on February 13, 1955. 

. On March of this year, after capital 
renovations, the church in the village of 
Kotly (Leningrad Eparchy) was conse- 
crated by The Most Reverend Romanus, 
Bishop of Tallin (vicar of the Leningrad 
Eparchy). 

@ The J. M. P. (No. 5, 1955) reports 
the Convocation of the Deanery of the 
Mukachev-Uzhgorod diocese held on Jan- 
uary 3 of this year in the St. Nicholas 
Monastery of the city of Rosvigova. The 
Most Reverend Hilarion, the ruling prelate 
of the diocese, took part in the meeting. 
The Convocation noted with satisfaction 
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the important progress made in the con- 
version of the newly-united Uniate par- 
ishes to Orthodox customs and pointed 
out various measures to take in ridding 
certain Latin perversions from the liturgi- 
cal practice of these parishes. 


@ From the 17th of March through the 
24th a delegation of Orthodox Churchmen 
from Russian parishes in Helsinki which 
are in the jurisdiction of the Moscow 
Patriarchate visited churches in Moscow 
and Leningrad. They were received by 
H. H. the Patriarch and other high digni- 
taries of the Church and took part in ser- 
vices at the Theophany Cathedral and 
elsewhere. 


@ Each issue of the Journal of the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate contains the following 
sections: Offiicial Section, containing ap- 
pointments and decrees of the Synod, let- 
ters received from heads of other Auto- 
cephalous Churches, and other official 
matter; Church Life, containing news from 
various parishes and dioceses, news from 
the Seminaries, short lives of Saints, etc.; 
Church Sermons, in which the sermons of 
Metropolitan Nicholas and others are pub- 
lished; Articles, Life of the Autocephalous 
Churches, From the Life of the Non- 
Orthodox Confessions, Book Reviews. 
Some of the articles which have appeared 
in the J. M. P. in No. 1-5 are: “The Or- 
theodox Doctrine of the Church,” by 
Bishop Isidore; “On the Theological Ex- 
pression of the Holy Fathers,” by Docen- 
tus-Priest P. Gnedich; “The Sacrament of 
Baptism,” by Archpriest A. Andreev; 
“The Icon of the Assumption of the Most 
Holy Theotokos,” by L. Uspensky; “Essen- 
tial Properties of the True Church,” by 
Bishop Isidore; “Faith and Knowledge Ac- 
cording to the Teaching of the Christian 
Philosophers of the II-III Centuries,” by 
Docentus A. Ivanov; and others. There 
are long articles found in other sections 
of the J. M. P., eg., “The Jerusalem 
Church — Mother of All Churches,” by 
Father J. Potapov, which was continued in 
several issues. 


@ The J. M. P. (No. 5, 1955, Pp. 68-76) 
contains two articles describing visits of 
Russian Orthodox churchmen to the evan- 
gelical Churches of Western Germany. At 
the end of March and beginning of April, 
Metropolitan Nicholas, Archpriest P. K. 
Statov, Professor N. P. Doktusov of the 
Moscow Theological Academy and V. I. 
Talyzin, Docentus of the same Academy, 
participated in a conference of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Germany at the invita- 
tion of the President of the Church Dr. 
G. Held, and Dean of the Theological 
Faculty of the Bonn University, Professor 
Ivand. The Orthodox churchmen spoke in 





various places of the Western Zone of 
Germany, gave lectures, press conferences 
and spoke on the radio about various 
phases of Russian Orthodoxy and Church 
life in the U.S.S.R. In the middle of 
April, V. Talyzin and Professor L. N. 
Pariisky of the Leningrad Theological 
Academy participated in a Church Con- 
ference in Western Germany where Pariis- 
ky lectured on “The Orthodox Doctrine 
of the Church,” while Talyzin lectured on 
“The Religious-Educational Institutions of 
the Russian Orthodox Church.” Both 
groups visited various centers and churches 
and spoke to many leaders and Pastors of 
the German Church. 


RUSSIAN CHURCH DELEGATION 
TO ENGLAND 


@ At the invitation of the British Coun- 
cil of Churches a Russian religious delega- 
tion arrived in Great Britain on July 4, 
1955. The delegation was composed of His 
Eminence, The Most Reverend Pitirim, 
Metropolitan of Minsk and Bielorussia; 
Archpriest Constantine J. Ruzhitsky, Rec- 
tor of the Theological Academy of Mos- 
cow; Professor N. J. Uspensky of the Len- 
ingrad Theological Academy; Hieromonk 
Philaret Denisenko of the Moscow Theo- 
logical Academy; J. I. Zhidkov, President 
of the Baptist Communities in the U.S. 
S.R.; N. A. Levidanto, President of the 
Baltic Union of Baptists; two Bishops of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Mgr. 
Tours of Lithuania and Mgr. Kiivit of 
Esthonia. The delegation first visited Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow in Scotland and ar- 
rived in London on July 9. It was met by 
Dr. Wand, the Anglican Bishop of Lon- 
don, and representatives of the British 
Council of Churches, as also by Hegumen 
Anthony Bloom of the Patriarchal Rus- 
sian parish in London and the priest of 
the Serbian Church as well as by other of- 
ficial persons. 

The delegation was received by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. G. Fisher, 
Primate of the Church of England, at 
Lambeth Palace. Metropolitan Pitirim ex- 
pressed the desire of the Church of Russia 
to establish unity in prayer and canons 
between the Church of England and Or- 
thodoxy. The delegation visited various 
churches, among them St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields in Trafalger Square and was re- 
ceived by the British Council of Churches. 
On Sunday morning the Metropolitan cel- 
ebrated Pontifical Liturgy at the Russian 
Orthodox Church of St. Philip in London. 
He was assisted by the Pastor, Father Heg- 
umen Anthony Blom; Archimandrite Dio- 
nysius, representative of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch; Archpriest Vladimir Rodzianko 
of the Serbian Church; Hieromonk Phila- 
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ret of Moscow; Father Cyril Taylor of the 
London parish (a member of the Patriar- 
chal Church—a convert); and Protodea- 
con Nicholas Chepelevsky of Paris. 


The delegation also visited St. Basil’s 
House, the center of the Confraternity of 
St. Sergius and St. Alban and had conver- 
sations with theologians there about the 
rapproachment between the Anglicans and 
Orthodox. The delegation had a press 
conference at Lambeth Palace, and dis- 
cussions with Anglican theologians. The 
Metropolitan, accompanied by Mr. J. I. 
Zhidkov and Mgr. Tours, visited the As- 
sembly of Methodists at Manchester; they 
visited also the Quakers and the Bible So- 
ciety; held conversations at Christ Church 
College and King’s College and visited Ox- 
ford. The delegation visited Eton College 
and the Royal Palace in Windsor. 


The visit of the Russian delegation to 
England was an unprecedented event in 
the history of Orthodoxy and helped much 
in acquainting the English with Russian 
churchmen, Orthodox and _ Protestant. 
Visits such as these help bring the sepa- 
rated Confessions to a clearer understand- 
ing of the position of Orthodoxy and the 
exchange of opinions and views by theo- 
logians of the various churches bring near- 
er the day when with one heart and mind 
they shall confess the Indivisible Trinity. 


SHEEN AND THE 
“RUSIN” UNIATES 


@ There have been some interesting, if 
impenetrable, occurrences in the so-called 
“Rusin” Exerchate of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America. First there was the 
mysterious disappearance of Bishop Ivan- 
cho. As is well known, Ivancho became 
the head of the “Rusin’”’ Uniates after the 
death of Bishop Basil Takach. After func- 
tioning for a short time his name suddenly 
ceased to figure in the affairs of the 
“Rusin” Exarchate. It is as if Ivancho 
never existed. There is no mention of him 
in the Uniate press and no explanation of 
what has become of him. 


After the strange disappearance of Ivan- 
cho, Reverend Nicholas D. Elko was ap- 
pointed “Apostolic Administrator” by 
Rome. In a few months, Elko was sum- 
moned to the Vatican and on March 6 of 
this year was consecrated titular bishop of 
Appolonias by Cardinal Tisserant, Secre- 
tary of the Roman Catholic Congregation 
for the Oriental Church. On September 5 
Sheen announced that Bishop Elko had 
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been appointed Exarch. Whatever else has 
befallen Ivancho, he is no longer Exarch. 
Elko, forty-six years of age, is a native 
American of ‘“Rusin” extraction. He 
studied at the Uzhorod Seminary and was 
ordained September 30, 1934, by the late 
Bishop Takach. 

Probably at the behest of Rome, Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen has suddenly taken a 
great and avid interest in things pertain- 
ing to “Rusins.” Some suppose that he 
has been appointed a sort of “watch-dog” 
over the “‘Rusins” and their Exarch after 
the enigmatic Ivancho affair. On August 7 
of this year Sheen surprised the Uniates 
of Carteret, N. J., when he arrived there 
with Elko to participate in a parochial 
celebration. He dressed there in Uniate 
vestments and took part in the services— 
perhaps to “practice’’ the Uniate Rite. 
Along with hoping “that peoples in coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, specifically 
Russia, would return to the true religion 
and the Fold of St. Peter,’ Sheen an- 
nounced that he had obtained permission 
from the Vatican to celebrate the Uniate 
Mass in English at the annual Uniate Pil- 
grimage to Uniontown on the Labor Day 
weekend. 


The newspapers were full of accounts of 
the “historic event’’ which took place on 
September 5 in Uniontown, Pa., when 
Sheen, who is Auxiliary Roman Bishop of 
New York, celebrated the Uniate Mass in 
English. This was the first time in his- 
tory that a Roman-Oriental Mass was said 
in English. The Mass was beamed behind 
the “Iron Curtain” by the Voice of Amer- 
ica for the supposed benefit of all the 
English-speaking Orthodox Catholics in 
Eastern Europe. Along with extensive ac- 
counts of the “Oriental”? Mass, the Uniate 
Press carried Sheen’s photographs in Uni- 
ate vestments. The photographs depict a 
typical clean-shaven Uniate Bishop, _ill- 
fitting vestments, an over-size Miter, a tall 
Pastoral Staff extending above his head, 
the Pectoral Cross and Panagia draped in 
chains in a peculiar fashion about his 
shoulders, gloves on his hands and a large 
ring on his right hand. No Orthodox 
Catholic who had ever seen an Orthodox 
Bishop would have mistaken Sheen for 
one. 


According to the Press, Sheen is sup- 
posed to have been assisted at the Mass 
by Benedict Mar Gregorios, the Uniate 
Patriarch of the Syro-Malankara Rite and 
the Uniate Archbishop of Trivandrum in 
India. How, may we ask, does a simple 
Auxiliary Latin Bishop, take precedence 
over an Oriental “Patriarch?” 


In the sermon preached by Sheen dur- 
ing this travesty upon the Orthodox Cath- 
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olic Liturgy, he enumerates the origins of 
the sacred vessels he used. It seems that 
the Chalice once belonged to the ‘“‘Cathe- 
dral of St. Petersburg,” and was presented 
to Sheen by a Jewish friend of his, as »as 
the huge Hand Cross. “The pectoral cross 
once belonged to a Russian Orthodox 
Archbishop who was persecuted for his 
faith.” He says that the Crozier was lent 
him by a Russian Orthodox Archbishop 
“who willed to be one with us in charity 
this day as we pray for Russia!” We can 
only say that this Archbishop, who indu- 
bitably is a schismatic, is a traitor to 
Orthodoxy. How can he assist the Romans 
in their work, useless and naive though it 
might be, for the conversion of Orthodox 
Catholic Russians to heretical Papalism? 


Sheen states in his very naive sermon 
that the Oriental Mass he was celebrating 
was in the same rite “‘as you celebrate it in 
your churches in Russia.” We must say 
that the Roman-Oriental Mass said by 
Sheen is far from the Divine Liturgy cele- 
brated in Russian Orthodox churches. 
Even had it not been the perverted rite as 
used by the “Rusin’” Uniates, even had it 
not been celebrated with the notion that 
the Epiklesis is a useless appendage to the 
Consecration, even had the heretical Filio- 
que been removed from the Creed for the 
occasion, even had Sheen unchained him- 
self and vested like a genuine Orthodox 
Catholic Bishop, the Mass would be count- 
ed invalid for it was void of Grace. The 
Sheen Oriental Mass was a mockery and 
travesty upon things held sacred by the 
Orthodox. 


The so-called love for the Orthodox 
avowed by Sheen in his sermon was ill 
expressed. It will be recalled that it was 
the self-same Sheen who nine years ago 
scurrilously attacked and condemned one 
of our most venerable Metropolitans (The 
Most Reverend Gregory of Leningrad) in 
the public press as a teacher of atheism 
and recommended that he not be permit- 
ted into this country. If Sheen really has 
changed, and now loves the Orthodox, 
why does he not return those sacred ves- 
sels which he uses and which were re- 
moved from Orthodox Catholic Cathedrals 
to the Russian Church. How can not his 
conscience trouble him when he uses such 
an Orthodox Chalice for his daily Mass? 
We would ask Sheen, if he really loves 
Orthodoxy and Orthodox Catholics, to 
ask the Roman Curia to desist from train- 
ing Jesuits for future missionary work 
among our brethren in Russia (these, no 
doubt, are impatiently awaiting an inva- 
sion so that they might march in to con- 
vert the Orthodox like those zealots who 
followed Mussolini’s armies into Ethiopia). 



















































Sheen states that he has “eaten the 
same Divine Bread” as we, but we say 
that the celebration of this bogus travesty 
upon our Divine Liturgy does not bring 
Sheen into communion with us. If he truly 
hopes that Orthodox people will allow 
him to “come to Russia to celebrate on our 
altars in Moscow,” he must first of all 
adjure the Roman heresies and enter the 
Church of Christ like every other convert. 
We pray that Bishop Fulton J. Sheen will 
some day be illumined with Divine Knowl- 
edge and humbly seek entrance into 
Christ’s Body. Then, and only then, will 
he be couchsafed to partake of the “one 
Bread and one Cup,” and have flowing 
through his veins the Life-giving ‘Blood 
of the Lamb Who takest away the sins of 
the world.” 


AMONG THE DISSIDENTS 


@ The Russian Press informs us of im- 
portant changes at St. Vladimir’s Semi- 
nary in New York City. There has been 
some internal dissension there resulting in 
the removal of Father Florovsky as Dean. 
It seems also that Father Florovsky has re- 
signed as Professor and that the future 





course of the Seminary is uncertain. 
Metropolitan Leonty Turkevich has taken 
over as Dean of the Seminary and has 
appointed the Bulgarian Bishop Andrew as 
his assistant. Bishop Andrew is a graduate 
of the Moscow Theological Academy 
which he finished in 1916. 

@ On September 11 of this year, Archi- 
mandrite Ambrose (Merezhko) was conse- 
crated Leontyite Bishop of Alaska at the 
Holy Trinity Cathedral in San Francisco. 
He was consecrated by Metropolitan Leon- 
ty Turkevich, Bishop John of Detroit and 
Cleveland, and Bishop Nikon of Toronto. 
Bishop John Shahovskoy of San Francisco 
was unable to participate because of ill- 
ness. Bishop Merezhko was consecrated to 
replace Bishop John Zlobin who has re- 
tired. As from all candidates for conse- 
cration Bishop Merezhko was required to 
make a public Confession of Faith and 
promise to adhere faithfully to the canons 
of the Church. We would remind the new- 
ly consecrated Bishop that according to 
the canon laws of the Church he is under 
an interdict and that if his promise of 
fidelity to the canons was not hypocritical 
he should seek reconciliation with the 


Church. 


DOCUMENTATION 
THE GREAT FRAUD —THE UNION OF UNGVAR 


In the history of the Carpatho-Russian 
people (known also as Uhro-Russians of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
after World War I, of Czechoslovakia), 
nothing stands out so boldly and rudely, 
as being the greatest fraud ever per- 
petuated against any people, as does the 
so-called “Pact of Ungvar.” This is a pre- 
supposed, taken -for- granted document, 
that formulated the papal prefabricated 
“Union” of the Carpatho-Russian Ortho- 
dox Greek Catholic Church and people in 
Hungary with the See of Rome. This 
Union with Rome is referred to as the 
“Union of Ungvar,” and those who united 
themselves with Rome bear the name of 
“Uniates.” 


As the result of this Great Fraud—the 
Pact of Ungvar—the standing of the 
Uniate Carpatho-Russian people in the 
Roman Catholic Church has always been a 
cause of turmoil, a matter of admitted con- 
fusion and controversy, a subject of con- 
stant disputation since 1646 to the present 
day. 


Of course, this confusion is now solely 
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confined to those in the United States. 
After World War II, the Union of Ung- 
var was abrogated and dissolved in Europe 
once and for all time, so that today the 
Uniate Carpatho-Russian Church in Eu- 
rope has been liquidated, and the people 
have returned to the Church and Faith 
that Rome had attempted to destroy in 
1646, to the Church and Faith where they 
had originally been before their forced 
union with Rome, a BLESSED REUNION 
with the FAITH OF THEIR FORE. 
FATHERS, the Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church. 


It is the specific purpose of this article 
to make it crystal clear to all unbiased 
people, that the Roman Church reneged 
on the Carpatho-Russian Uniate Church 
and Uniate people, that the See of Rome 
does not acknowledge, and never openly 
approved the so-called Union of Ungvar. 
Today, the Roman Church ignores and 
denies that any such pact or agreement, 
assuring or guaranteeing any especial 
rights, immunities or privileges, was ever 
made. 
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In the Uniate Church for Carpatho- 
Russians in the U. S., there arose, in the 
year 1930, a great dissension, and a des- 
perate conflict ensued against the forceful 
institution of celibacy of the clergy. This 
Uniate clergy and laity, who fought this 
unjust decree of Rome, detected in it the 
first step towards latinization and, conse- 
quently, an attempt to change and alter 
their “Eastern Rite.” After some twenty- 
five years, never did any prophecy become 
so true. Today, even the Bishop is com- 
pletely “Latin,” receiving his consecration 
in Rome from three Latin Bishops, ac- 
cording to the Latin Rite. With this act, 
all semblance of Eastern rights and privi- 
leges has disappeared in the thin air. 


Those in authority of the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the Uniates, under the exerted 
influence and force of the Decrees of the 
Roman Ecclesiastical Congregation for the 
Oriental Rite, and the terrific pressure of 
the American Roman Catholic Hierarchy, 
decided to force the celibacy decree. All 
this was done, contrary to the wishes of 
the majority of the Uniate clergy and 
laity, and in spite of the venerable tradi- 
tions, customs and privileges of the Car- 
patho-Russians. 


During this conflict, much importance 
was attached to the so-called Pact of 
Ungvar. Attempts were made to prove that 
the celibacy of the clergy was not in accor- 
dance with this agreement or contract. 
That, on the basis of the Pact of Ungvar 
(by which a portion of the Carpatho- 
Russians renounced their Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Faith and united themselves with 
the See of Rome to become Uniates) had 
been accorded definite rights, immuni- 
ties, privileges and prerogatives guaran- 
teed by it. 


Some Questions 


Time and again, those in open rebellion 
against forceful celibacy asked the Uniate 
Hierarchy these questions: 


1. What is the basis of our union with 
the See of Rome if you do not admit the 
existence of the Pact of Ungvar? 

2. By virtue of what document did the 
Carpatho-Russian Uniate Church exist in 
the past, and still exists today? 

3. Could we speak of the Uniate Church 
today if there was no Pact of Ungvar? 


To this we could ask the questions: 
“Why does Rome deny any knewledge of 
the Pact of Ungvar? Does not this indi- 
cate that the Union of Ungvar was noth- 
ing more than a political move by the 
Roman Catholic Hungarian Government? 
Is this not proof that the Union with 
Rome in Ungvar was NOT a religious 
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move, not a matter of conviction, but 
solely motivated by the state of circum- 
stances?” 


To all questions pertaining to the Pact 
of Ungvar, the Uniate Hierarchy gave a 
quick response. The existence of any kind 
of Pact is doubtful, and if there would be 
one, it could only be classified as a uni- 
lateral manifestation, a petition to the See 
of Rome, for no Pope ever signed any 
kind of Pact of Ungvar. So, a petition 
could not be obligatory upon the See of 
Rome. Furthermore, said they, this docu- 
ment could not exist even on the basis of 
natural law, for when the prodigal son 
returns to his father, there can be no de- 
mands, no contract can be rendered. The 
petitioner, the returning son, can only 
humbly make a plea for grace and for- 
giveness but never to demand an agree- 
ment. 


Uniatism—A New Faith 
The Great Schism of the Western 


(Roman) Church from the Eastern 
Church took place in the year 1054. Some 
five hundred years later, one or two East- 
ern Church Bishops and a few clergy, and 
not the laity, decided to unite themselves 
with the Roman See. This was not done 
out of conviction or belief, but as a matter 
of expediency. The Government used its 
offices to produce political pressure on 
those weak individuals and their prefer- 
ence for personal gain, financial considera- 
tions, and prestige. These were the impor- 
tant and decisive factors in establishing a 
union with Rome. Religion was not a con- 
sideration, but served only as a smoke- 
screen for worldly ambition, social status, 
and relief from the irksome restrictions of 
serfdom in the then-existing feudalistic 
state in the Austro-Hungarian Kingdom. 
These unhappy conditions gave birth to 
the Union of Brest-Litovsk and the so- 
called Union of Ungvar. The Unions with 
Rome laid the foundation of a new re- 
ligion, the Uniate Faith. Thus the Uniate 
Carpatho-Russian Church of today is a 
comparatively new religion of some three 
hundred years. 


The Union of Brest-Litovsk in 1595 in- 
volved the Carpatho- Russian Galicians, 
now calling themselves Uniate Ukrainians, 
north of the Carpathian Mountains in 
Poland. 


The Union of Ungvar, in or about 
1646, involved the Carpatho-Russians, who 
were neighbors of the Galicians, living 
south of the Carpathian Mountains, in 
Hungary, and after World War I, in 
Czechoslovakia. 


After affiliating themselves with Rome 















































by these Unions, both groups became 
known as Uniates, signifying their sub- 
servience to the Pope and submission to 
the Roman Church. They are called ‘‘Ru- 
thenians” by Rome, a term now applied to 
Uniates under the Union of Ungvar, 
whereas those of the Brest-Litovsk pact 
are known as Ukrainian Catholics. Each 
group has a separate Diocese or Exar- 
chate in the United States. 


In 1595 the Union of Brest-Litovsk took 
place, under which it seems to have been 
declared that there should be no change in 
their Oriental rites or calendar, but the 
whole of the ancient Greek Liturgy, ser- 
vice and discipline was to remain as be- 
fore. In December, 1595, Pope Clement 
VIII solemnly ratified this Union in the 
papal bull “Magnus Dominus.” 


It seems to be a fact, recognized by all 
authorities except Rome, that in or about 
1646 there was the Union of Ungvar. No 
one, to this day, has been able to produce 
an authentical copy of the so-called Pact 
of Ungvar. The fact that no copies of any 
documents which, read together, would 
constitute a binding bilateral contract, to- 
gether with the actuality that no pope ever 
ratified the same, is sufficient proof that 
no such Compact ever existed. 


Basilovits is the earliest writer on this 
subject. He was a Basilian monk, Hegu- 
men of the Monastery of St. Basil near 
Munkacs. His work, “Brief Notes on the 
Founding by Theodore Korjatovich of the 
Munkacs Diocese,” is the oldest ecclesias- 
tical history book, published in 1799 and 
1804. Because of its antiquity, it has been 
regularly used as a source by writers for 
some of the important documents in the 
history of the Munkacs Diocese. Basilovits 
makes the positive statement that the 
Union of Ungvar took place on April 
24, 1649, quotes the terms of the Union, 
which conform with those set forth in the 
petition of 1652, and states that they were 
solemnly entered into, concluding “which 
conditions were granted, approved and 
exist.”” (p. 3). Basilovits, however, fails to 
produce the original document, saying it 
was lost, and does not produce anything 
substantial for proof. 


The only source, and incidentally, con- 
sidered by the Carpatho-Russian Uniate 
Church as the only reliable and authentic 
authority on facts pertaining to the Union 
of Ungvar, are the two volumes of Antal 
Hodinka. They are: (1) History of the 
Bishopric of Munkacs, Budapest, Hun- 
gary, 1906; and (2) Codex of Documents, 
Ungvar, 1911. It is true that the volumes 
of Hodinka are the only complete set of 
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books that deal thoroughly with the his- 
tory of the Pact of Ungvar. Hodinka, 
however, was a layman. He was a member 
of the Hungarian Cultural Academy, and 
his works have a tendency to sympathize 
with the cause of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and only secondary consideration 
was given to the Carpatho-Russian people. 

One of the great mysteries about the 
Ungvar Pact, if such ever existed, is the 
fact that no book of any importance is to 
be found that was written in either the 
Church Slavonic or Carpatho-Russian lan- 
guage. This proves more than ever, that 
the actual facts of the Union will never be 
known. With no semblance of any kind of 
a document to be found, together with 
Rome’s outright refusal to acknowledge 
the same, the Pact of Ungvar is a thing to 
be buried and forgotten. Because it was 
concocted under the guise of religion, as a 
political machination and by sheer in- 
trigue, so it succumbed to an early death 
after World War II in Europe. 


The Facts in the Case 


Here are the pertinent facts concerning 
the Great Fraud—the Union of Ungvar. 


The Carpatho-Russians in Hungary, up 
to the year 1646, belonged exclusively to 
the Orthodox Greek Catholic Church. 


According to acceptable data, the first 
union with the Roman Church occurred 
on April 24, 1646, when 63 priests of the 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church appeared 
at Ungvar and in the chapel of the fort 
placed solemn vows of obedience into the 
hands of Jakusich, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Eger. At that time they placed nothing 
in writing of this; the fact of the union 
took place orally.1 

In 1648 the clergy, following their an- 
cient custom, after the death of Bishop 
Basil Tarasovich elected Peter Parthen 
(Rostosinsky), a Basilian monk, for their 
Bishop. Bishop-Elect Peter Parthen. with a 
number of his priests, appeared in Sep- 
tember at Trnava (now in Western Slo- 
vakia), where the Hungarian Roman Cath- 
olic clergy were holding a National Synod. 
At this Synod, Bishop-Elect Peter Parthen 
(Rostosinsky) announced that he and all 
the priests who had elected him to be 
their Bishop, as well as the faithful under 
their care, had decided to unite with Rome 
and requested the Hungarian Roman Cath- 
olic National Synod to: (1) accept them 
as Uniates; (2) acknowledge Peter Par- 
then as their Bishop; and (3) recommend 
them to the good will of the king. Of this 
announcement, promise, and request there 
directly remained no written document, 
but from a later document (January 4, 
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1660) we know that the Synod received 
the announcement of the union with Rome 
with joy, and gladly accepted them as 
Uniates and entrusted the Prince-Primate 
of Hungary, George Lippay, with the task 
of procuring confirmation of Peter Par- 
then both by Rome and the king.2 


The Roman Catholic Primate of Hun- 
gary, George Lippay, was well aware that 
the union should be reported to Rome and 
likewise the plea of the priests that Bishop- 
Elect Peter Parthen be confirmed by the 
Pope. However, he was very negligent in 
this matter. He did not wish to implicitly 
acknowledge the Bishopric of Munkacs. 
He wrote quite late to the Pope, July 23, 
1651, about this matter. To this communi- 
cation there came no direct answer from 
Rome. 


While Primate Lippay proceeded so 
slowly, the priests who had elected Peter 
Parthen Rostosinsky for their Bishop be- 
came impatient. They had their Bishop- 
Elect consecrated a Bishop by three Ortho- 
dox Greek Catholic Bishops. All this was 
done under false pretext, because Parthen 
never mentioned anything about his desire 
to unite himself with Rome. So, Peter 
Parthen, who had petitioned Rome to 
accept him, was consecrated Bishop of 
Munkacs by Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Bishops. This in itself reveals that neither 
Peter Parthen or the priests who had gone 
to Trnava and there asked to become 
Uniates were sincere or trustworthy. 


When Primate Lippay heard that Bishop 
Peter Parthen Rostosinsky, who had re- 
quested to be an Uniate, had become an 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Bishop, he im- 
mediately went to work and promised 
Peter that he would ask the Pope to ab- 
solve Rostosinsky and acknowledge him as 
the Bishop of Munkacs. Lippay was des- 
perate; he told the Pope that this must be 
done. Otherwise, the whole union would 
fail. To this second communication of 
Primate Lippay, Hodinka says: “No an- 
swer was received from Rome regarding 
him.’”’s 


Meanwhile, Peter Parthen, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1652, called the clergy to 
a meeting at which a petition to Pope 
Innocent X was written. It was dated Jan- 
uary 15. This is the only document that 
can be found as regards the union of 
Rome. But it certainly is not the UNION 
Document as many say. It is at best only 
a PETITION that the Pope confirm their 
Bishop (Peter Parthen) as the Bishop of 
Munkacs. Its original text was in Church 
Slavonic, but that has been lost, and may 
be found only in the Latin text which was 
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sent to the Chapter of Pozsony, February 
15, 1655. This document is compiled in a 
peculiar way. 


It is significant that, in this document, 
the clergy end their letter with the request 
that their Bishop Peter Parthen be con- 
firmed as Bishop. In the writing of this 
document, therefore, the chief aim was not 
to report the union with Rome, but that 
their Bishop (Rostosinsky) gathered the 
clergy to a meeting in 1652 and had the 
petition (January 15) written that Rome 
acknowledge the Bishopric of Munkacs as 
a regular canonical Bishopric and Peter 
Parthen Rostosinsky as a regular Diocesan 
Bishop.+ 

Primate Lippay did not send this docu- 
ment, dated January 15, 1652, to Rome, 
but on July 19, 1652, sent a new communi- 
cation to Rome, not directly to the Pope 
but to the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propogation of the Faith, and asked for 
the confirmation of the elected, but ir- 
regularly consecrated (since he was con- 
secrated by Orthodox Bishops) Bishop 
Peter Parthen. Upon the recommendation 
of the Sacred Congregation, the Pope on 
May 13, 1653, gave Primate Lippay of 
Esztergom permission to confirm Bishop 
Peter Rostosinsky in spite of the fact that 
he was a consecrated Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Bishop. On June 8, 1655, a papal 
“breve” was issued in which permission 
was granted to Bishop Rostosinsky to free- 
ly exercise the rights of Bishop, both of 
order and jurisdiction, over the Carpatho- 
Russians, or as Rome called them, Ru- 
thenians, in Hungary.5 


From the above, it is evident that Pri- 
mate Lippay had accomplished one request 
of the united ‘“Ruthenian”—Carpatho- 
Russian priests tendered at the National 
Synod at Trnava, for they had their 
Bishop confirmed. It is especially to be 
noted, that though Bishop Peter Parthen 
Rostosinsky was the first Uniat Carpatho- 
Russian Bishop, yet even he received his 
consecration from Orthodox Bishops. 


Is it any wonder, then, that for three 
hundred years of the “Unia,” Orthodoxy 
(Pravoslavije) always remained in the 
hearts of the Carpatho-Russian people and 
its indelible imprint could never be erased? 


In conclusion, to show that the Union 
of Ungvar is a GREAT FRAUD, I wish 
to quote Hodinka, who in his “History of 
the Bishopric of Munkacs” on page 509 
says: “IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO REFER 
TO THE UNION CONDITIONS OF 
1652, SINCE ROME NEVER SAW 
THEM, NOR CONFIRMED THEM, 
AND A ONE-SIDED AGREEMENT 


DOES NOT BIND THE OTHER SIDE.” 
Now that the “Unia” is dead and buried 


in Europe, its remnant is now to be found 
only here in America. Here, in the United 
States, is the one and only Uniat Carpatho- 
Russian Diocese in the whole world. It is 
only a question of time when most of these 
Uniates will be assimilated into the ranks 
of the Latins. The “die-hards” face an up- 
hill battle, against great odds, in the im- 
mediate future with their keen rivals, the 
Ukrainian Uniates. The Uniate Ukrain- 
ians are ready for the great “grab” and 
will absorb the Uniate Carpatho-Russians 
under the banner of the one and only real 
canonical union with Rome, the Union of 
Brest-Litovsk. This will be the death knell 
of the Uniate Carpatho-Russians, who will 
be taken over “lock, stock and barrel” and 
with this will become “Pidkarpatski Vik- 
raincy.” And thus, the last vestige of the 
Union of Ungvar will have vanished once 
and for all time. 


—RT. REV. PETER E. MOLCHANY, 
Vicar General of the 
Carpatho-Russian Diocese. 


1. Hedinka, Codex of Documents, 117, 122, 25. 
Also his history of the Bishopric of Munkacs, 
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2. Hodinka, Codex of Documents, No. 117, 141. 
Also, history of the Bishopric of Munkacs. 

3. Hodinka, Codex Nos. 116, 118, 119, 120, 21, 
123. History, pp. 338-340. 

4. Hodinka, Codex No. 122. History, pp. 340- 
341. 

5. Hodinka, Codex Nos, 124, 126, 127, 180, 181, 


134. History, pp. 341-3849. 


FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Brothers in Christ: 

Needless to say I enjoyed the recent all- 
English edition of ONE CHURCH (Vol. 
IX, No. 5-6) very much. The material 
was interesting and I particularly enjoyed 
the various reviews, Chronicle and news 
items about the Church of Russia. In this 
country reliable news about the Russian 
Church is scarce, to say the least. Your 
treatment of Hearst was well done. 

Your journal and Fr. Schneirla’s Bul- 
letin were the only ones who really evalu- 
ated “Faith of Our Fathers.” Do you re- 
ceive the Bulletin? In the summer issue of 
this year Fr. Schneirla wrote about this 
book: “The Introduction claims that the 
book is designed for religious instruction. 
It is difficult to see how it could be so used 
in any reasonable program. Any outline 
attempting to present such a wide survey 
of our history and belief is certainly in- 
appropriate for any age group in the 


church school. Worse than this ‘catch-all’ 
presentation are the several serious errors. 
How on earth did Orthodox authors in- 
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clude the Monophysites (Armenians and 
Jacobites) in the Orthodox Church? On 
page 43 the reader is told, ‘For a period 
of more than 117 years, the Eastern Or- 
thodox Church forbade the having of any 
representations of Divine or Saintly per- 
sons in the church!’ The section of the 
Scripture is Protestant in its orientation; 
the list of canonical books omits those the 
Protestants reject, and the 23rd Psalm is 
given a prominence which must be unique 
in all the long history of Orthodoxy. One 
might wonder at the principle of selection 
which governed the admission of entries 
in the Dictionary with which the book con- 
cludes, or the utility of printing such a 
limited list of possible baptismal names. 
With its errors corrected, and an Ortho- 
dox point of view adopted, the book 
would make a possible introduction to the 
Church for inquirers, but it cannot be 


used for Sunday Schools.” 


One thing both you and Fr. Schneirla 
did not go into is the inclusion of non- 
Orthodox names in “Faith of our 
Fathers’ list of “Orthodox Baptismal 
Names.”’ Since when did Bernice, May, 
Sally and Theresa become Orthodox 


names? 


Keep up your fine work and by all 
means put out more all-English issues 
(I would like to see them all in English) 
and please continue your Church news 
and Chronicle section together with re- 
views. 

With best wishes, 
Rev. J. M. 
New York, N. Y. 


® Thank you for your interesting 
letter. We intend to continue the in- 
clusion of reviews and Church Life 
sections in the future.—ED. 


Dear Father, 

Could you please send me three copies 
of the May-June issue of ONE CHURCH. 
The Sunday School Review was excellent. 
Enclosed is $2 for the issues. Review of 
“Faith of Our Fathers” was excellent ex- 
cept for slurs against Met. Leonty. 

F 


Woodbury, N. J. 


® Thank you for your comments and 
interest. As for the so-called “slurs,” 
after re-reading the review you will 
find we merely called attention to the 
appalling fact that a Metropolitan 
gave his blessing and approval to 


heresies.—ED. 


(Continued on Page 303) 




















Metropolitan Gregory when visiting St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1947. 


THE MOST REVEREND GREGORY, METROPOLITAN 
OF LENINGRAD AND NOVOGOROD 


(Necrology) 


On 7 Nov. 1955 Metropolitan Gregory, one of the most brilliant figures 
in the Russian Orthodox Church, fell asleep in the Lord. The late Metropoli- 
tan was one of the most highly respected hierarchs of the Church and one of 
the best known—both in Russia and abroad. 


Metropolitan Gregory—in the world Nicholas Cyrillovich Chukov—was 
born February 1, 1870, in the Province of Olonetz into the family of a hotel 
manager. At the age of twelve he became an altar boy. Bishop Paul of 
Olonetz had a great influence on his young life. 


The future hierarch completed his seminary training in 1889. Because he 
was early interested in teaching he became an instructor. In 1891 he entered 
the St. Petersburg Theological Academy. This step was very difficult for him. 
He gave up his teaching position; he lost his earnings with which he sup- 
ported his widowed mother. It was necessary for him to borrow money for 
his tuition. However he did not bow before the difficulties. Self-confidence, 
a strong will and perserverance, the qualities of his character, revealed them- 
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Metropolitan Gregory while visiting U. S. A. 
Metropolitan Gregory (right), of Leningrad, arriving at LaGuardia Field. Others in the 
group are, left to right, the Most Rev. Leonty, Archbishop of Chicago; Metropolitan 
Benjamin, of New York, head of the Russian Orthodox Church in the Americas. The 
man in rear is unidentified. 


selves in full measure. He graduated from the Academy in 1895, majoring in 
languages. He returned to his native town and was appointed inspector of the 
diocesan parochial schools. In 1897 he was ordained to the Sacred Priest- 
hood, retaining at the same time his interest in education. He worked to raise 
the standards of popular education. 


In 1911 as an Archpriest he was appointed Rector of the Olonetz Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1918 Father Nicholas became chaplain of the University 
church in Leningrad and later dean of the Kazan Cathedral and then dean of 
the St. Nicholas-Theophany Cathedral. This period of his life was filled with 
pedagogical activity. He assisted in establishing the Theological Institute in 
Leningrad which was the last to exist in Russia in the 1970’s. The Institute was 
composed of former professors of the Petrograd Academy. It had a three- 
year course and was located in the Estonian Educational Society building on 
the Ekateringov Prospect near the St. Nicholas Cathedral. The government 
forbade the school to use the name Academy and because of this it had the 
name: “Higher Theological Institute.” Later it was forced to change its 
name to “Higher Theological Courses.” Until the day of its closing in the 
spring of 1930, the school graduated many bishops, priests and other church 
workers. Fr. Nicholas Chukov, who received his Magister’s degree from this 
institution in 1926, was the Rector of this school of theology. 


The late Metropolitan’s life was not one without its hardships. In 1922 
along with Metropolitan Benjamin of Leningrad and several others he was 
arrested and condemned to death. Shortly before the execution was to take 
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place, Fr. Chukov’s sentence was changed to a prison term. In 1939 his wife 
died. In the first month of the war, in 1941, his eldest son was lost at the 
front. During the siege of Leningrad two sons and a daughter lost their lives. 
One son was a jurist, the other an artist, and the daughter a pianist. Deep 
faith and humility before the Will of Almighty God, helped Father Nicholas 
to bear the sorrow and, despite his advanced years, not to break under the 
heavy burden. 

On October 14, 1942, Fr. Nicholas was consecrated a Bishop by the late 
Patriarch Sergius. Even at this time he was greatly interested in educational 
problems. He was commissioned to draw up the schedule of studies for the 
new theological schools which were opened and put in charge of theological 
education throughout the Russian Orthodox Church. From 1942 to 1943 he 
was Archbishop of Saratov; from 1943 to 1945. Archbishop of Pskov and 
Porokhov; and from 1945 he was Metropolitan of Leningrad. 

The Patriarchate sent Metropolitan Gregory on several important ecclesi- 
astical missions outside of Russia. Thus in 1945 he visited Estonia, Bulgaria 
and Finland; in 1946 Paris and the Near East; in 1947 Romania and the 
United States. In June and July of 1950 he visited the Antiocheen Patziar- 
chate. His visit to the United States was in connection with the decision of 
the 1946 Cleveland “Sobor” of the Leontyite Metropolitanate to re-unite 
with the Mother Church. However, as is well known, Metropolitan Gregory’s 
trip was not a success because the decisions of that “Sobor” were ignored and 
refuted by Metropolitan Theophilus. Metropolitan Theophilus refused to 
meet with Metropolitan Gregory who came as the Patriarchal plenipotentiary 
to work out details for the unity of the Russian Orthodox Church in America. 

The late Metropolitan was one of the most active supporters of the polli- 
cies of both the late Patriarch Sergius and the present Patriarch Alexis. He 
participated in his early Leningrad period in the work of the Leningrad 
diocesan council and his pedagogical labors have been invaluable to the 
Church. 

In the most difficult moments of his life he was able by the strength of 
his will to keep from falling into grief and despair. A deep faith in the 
wisdom of God’s Providence was for him the source of peace of the spirit. 
The late Metropolitan was laid to eternal rest on Saturday, November 12th. 
May God grant rest to his soul with the Saints. 

—D. T. Z. 


FROM OUR READERS 





(Continued from Page 300) 
Dear Father, 

. . . received the ONE CHURCH, Vol- 
ume IX, Number 5-6, and I think it’s ter- 
rific, full of information, etc. Will have 
to really study it. 

N. L. Hi. 
Manchester, N. H. 
S. I. Christu: 


ONE CHURCH, Volume IX, Number 
5-6, is very useful for religious instruction 
class with high school children. Should 
Exarchate have extra copies, please mail 
them to me... . 

V. Rev. G. P. 


Simpson, Pa. 


® Thank you. Unfortunately the de- 
mand for No. 5-6 has exceeded our 
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supply, but we shall try to find unsold 
or undistributed copies.—ED. 


Dear Father J. D.: 


You and other members of the 
editorial staff are to be congratulated for 
the fine job you are doing. The last issue 
(No. 5-6) was excellent. I gave one copy 
to Fr. B. and a few days later I received 
requests from the local clergy. Our Sunday 
School teachers find it very on in 
their work. Please send us bill. 


V. Rev. J. em 
Detroit, Mich. 


® We hope to continue publishing 
educational and helpful articles on 


Orthodoxy. Thank you.—ED. 


Part of the American Delegation saying a “Litia’” at the grave of Metropolitan Gregory 
while visiting Leningrad on December 17, 1955. 





The American Delegation of Clergy in Moscow, December, 1955. Left to right: Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Havriliak, Rt. Rev. Joseph Dzvonchik, Rev. Dimitry Kudrikoff, Very Rev. Wassil 
Kreshik, Very Rev. Feodor Kovalchuk, and Rev. David Abramtsov. 





